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ln Paden (top) and Bill 
¥EMOS in an exciting scene 


fom Me ond Juliet, 
Thespian Troupe 551, San 
tego, Calif., High School 
iS Perkins, Sponsor. 




















Suppose you knew there were ten million pounds 
being held by English and Swedish banks for the 
children of the Russian czar? And suppose you found 
a girl who had told a hospital nurse that she was the 
only surviving princess and you saw a chance of cash- 
ing in on that big fortune—? You might be tempted 
as was Beunine, a Berlin taxi-driver who was once a 
wealthy Russian prince. It was such a girl, lost in 
the mists of amnesia, groping to find her true identitv, 
who fell into the hands of Beunine and his shady 


8 Men 


5 Women 


Interior 


Royal and peasant 
costumes 


Books $1.00 


Slightly restricted. 
Royalty on application 
where available 





Impact Photo Inc., N. Y. 


ANASTASIA 


associates. They spread abroad the story that, when 
the rest of the imperial family were massacred by 
the Reds, the youngest daughter, Anastasia, though 
severely injured, escaped with her life. The forlorn, 
confused, embittered amnesiac offers no resistance to 
their plans. The conspiracy prospers. Success is in 
sight. But then comes the great, the final test. The 
Imperial grandmother is alive. Her acceptance is 
essential. If they can win that, the rich prize is theirs. 


*(In a scene of breathless suspense the two women, young and old, meet. 
One fumbles with half awakened memories; the other fights against the opening 
of old wounds, the giving of love that belongs to the dead to a clever imposter 
... But slowly, inevitably, they find their way into each other’s arms. It is a 


moment of gorgeous theatre.) 


And so the reborn Anastasia finds new strength, new 
assurance. The torturing doubts are gone. In her 
ultimate test, her choice between two loves and her 
final disdainful spurning of her sordid associates, 
Anastasia wins her grandmother's admiration and a 


promise of a life in which she may find the things 
that mean happiness for every woman. 

“Anastasia offers a field day for players.”—N. Y. Daily 
Mirror. “Enthralling ... filled with suspense, love, joy, 
fear.’—World Telegram & Sun. 


*This scene is published separately as a one-act play under the title “Recognition Scene 
From Anastasia,” at 50 cents a copy. (Royalty, $10.00.) 
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xt Demonstration 


Wilt Couvince You, “Joo 


that no other spotlights give a school such satisfaction. Try 
one on Sie next show, concert, play, dance or special event. Any of 
the dealers listed will gladly arrange a free demonstration. If none 
are listed as being near you, send your request direct to the Strong 
% Corporation. 





% 


“I was amazed at the great difference 
between your Trouperette spotlight 
and the spotlight we now have. With 
our present light we are unable to 
spot down to a small intense area. 
This school has many ‘in front of the 
curtain’ acts. The Trouperette is tre- 
mendous for this type of work. The 
student operators all admitted that 
your light was far less complicated in 


operation than our present spot.”’ 


flee Se 


Salem-Oak Harbor High School 


Oak Harbor, Ohio 




















WHY PAY 
FOR LIGHT 
THAT YOU 
DON’T GET 


To reduce the size of 
the spot of the ordinary 
spotlight, you must 
mask out, or iris down, 
part of the light beam, 
thus wasting much of the light you are paying for. 


But when you have a spotlight with a single two-element 
variable focal length objective lens system—an exclusive 
feature of Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the spot 











actually increases as it is reduced in size. Strong spotlights é iin Im Pe 


give you a sharp edged spot from head to flood. There is a 
fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a horizontal 
masking control which angles 45° in either direction. 


Mounted on casters for easy portability. 
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ALABAMA 

on 
Photo-Seund, Inc. 
166 Church St. 
CALIFORNIA 


eley 
Stagecraft ys 
1854 Alcetraz Ave 


— 
Midstate Theatre Supply 
1906 Themes 


Les Angeles 
C. J. Holzmuelier 
2533 S. Hill St. 
Pembrex Thee 
a S. Laan o Ave. 
1964 S Semment Ave. 

Redweed City 
Associated Lighting 

Service 
P.O. Box 1033 
sce 


187 Geiden Gete Ave. 
Wester Seageeeet 
337 Golden Gote Ave. 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


4104 City Park Avenue 


Toledo 1, Ohio 




















Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [_] Trouper; [ ] Trouperette; 
["] Super-Trouper. ["] Please arrange a demonstration on the Trouperette. 
NAME 
SCHOOL THEATRE 
STREET 
CITY & STATE A SUBSIDIARY OF 
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GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
cisco 


ROSCOLENE 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY “ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite decler will supply you. 


THEATRICAL 








29F MOORE STREET 
BROOKLYN 6 N.Y. 


LONGMANS’ = 


Christmas Plays 


A TIME FOR LOVE 


By Gwen Holly Simpson. 2 acts. 7W, 
3M and extras. Books, $1.50. 


ONE RED ROSE 
A dramatization by Sister Mary Olive 
of the novel by Paul Horgan. 6W, 
1M, extras if desired. Books, $1.25. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Henri Brochet. An _ unusually 
beautiful modern Nativity play. 4W, 3M. 
In St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, $2.75. 


A MYSTERY PLAY IN HONOR OF THE 
NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 
By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. 


Has enjoyed a large measure of success 
with Catholic schools. Books, 65¢. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM 


By Florence C. Knox. An easy to pro- 
duce comedy for stage or living room. 
4W. Books, 65¢. 


SOUNDING BRASS 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. A medieval 


miracle play. 18 principals and extras. 
Books, 65¢. 


THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 


By Elene Wilbur. 5W, 3M, 1 boy. 
An original and dramatic story based 
on an old Irish legend. Books, 65¢. 


OSC 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
es amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 showing the Ownership, Management and 
Circulation of Dramatics magazine, published monthly 
(October through May) ot Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
October 1, 1956. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. Miller, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Managing 
editor, Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio; Business manager, Leon C. Miller, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; National 
Director, Doris Marshall, Helena, Mont., High School; 
Ass‘t. National Director, Maizie G. Weil, Senior High 
School, 1 ed Darby, Pa.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Leon C. Miller, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Senior Councilors, 
Blandford Jennings, we og Mo., High School; Doris 
Adley, South Kitsap Hig School, Port Orchard, Wash. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
end belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


Leon C. Miller, Editor and Managing Editor. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
of September, 1956. (Seal) E. Michael Reitman, Jr. 
(My commission expires November 5, 1958.) 
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TO MAKE... 


® SCENERY ® MASKS ® TREES 
® COSTUMES ® PROPS ® ROCKS 


“CELASTIC,” the fantastic plastic, makes possible a new theatrical technique. Outmodes papier mache 


ms EASY win 


® ARMOR 
® JEWELRY 








. . . Slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is unbreakable and weatherproof too. 


DIP IT! 


CAST IT! 


PLS 


DRAPE IT!) SHAPE IT! 


IT’S EASY....HERE’S HOW! 


‘gioco. | 
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Step 1 Completely cover 
object with patches of tin- 
foil. A dab of “Celastic” 
parting agent holds tinfoil 
in place. (tinfoil acts as a 
separator ) 


Step 2 From roll of “Celas- 
tic” tear small swatches, 
dip into “Celastic” softener 
then immediately apply 
over tinfoil. (only one 
layer is necessary) 


Step 3 When object is com- 
pletely covered with “Ce- 
lastic” and thoroughly dry 
slit the “Celastic” with 
razor and remove the 
“Celastic” shell. 


Step 4 Here is “Celastic” 
head, removed from the 
model which was origi- 
nally covered with tinfoil. 
Finish by taping slit with 
strips of “Celastic.” 





Duplicate all or part of the scenes below with the new “Celastic’ and tinfoil copy method. 





Reproduce tree with beautiful 
bark texture 


Reproduce rock 
formation 


Reproduce Spanish tile roof, 
archway, fountain, column 


Reproduce Stone Masonry, 
Rocks 


WRITE DEPT. DM FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE AND PRICES 
3193 


"TRADE MARK OF THE CELASTIC CORP. A DUPONT SUBSIDIARY 


Complete 


INTRODUCTORY 
WORKING KIT 


$14.00 


SOLD WITH A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


DISTRIBUTOR 
U.S.A., CANADA & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Algonquin 
5-2308 


alters inc. 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


en 


156 7th AVENUE, 
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1956 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


ARKANSAS ....... Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 20, 1957. 


FLORIDA ......... University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida High 
School Drama Festival, November 16, 17, 1956. 
RS” Bartow High School, Charles R. Trumbo, Regional 
(Central) Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, March 2, 1957. 
MICHIGAN ....... Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 


Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor High School, March 16 or 23, 
1957. 


NEW JERSEY ...... Highland Park High School, Gertrude Patterson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 805, March 
30 or April 6, 1957. 

NEW YORK ....... State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Myrtle Paetznick, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 364, James- 
town High School, and Robert Timerson, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Trumansburg 
Central High School, May 3, 4, 1957. 

OKLAHOMA ...... Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 
belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
April 27, 1957. 

MONTANA ....... Senior High School, Helena, Montana, Doris M. 
Marshall, National Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
745, February 14, 15, 16, 1957. 


PENNSYLVANIA _..Wm. Penn High School, York, Margaretta Hallock, 
(Eastern) Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 520, March 

16, 1957. 
PENNSYLVANIA ... . Indiana State Teachers College, Jean E. Donahey, 
(Western) Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, 


Brownsville, April 6, 1957. 


TENNESSEE ....... Grove High School, Paris, Ruby Krider, Sponsor, 
Troupe 198, Program Chairman; Dorethe P. Tuck- 
er, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1310, 
Central High School, Columbia, November 17, 
1956. 

















BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


one Sook 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


ore 






% Al Trescony, M-G-M, one of scores of 
Hollywood talent scouts, casting directors, 
actors’ agents who regularly cover 
Playhouse productions, chats during a 
rehearsal with Toni Gerry, former Playhouse 
student, now a featured film player. 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions ...Television and radio 
studios... Rooftop studio for 
dance and fencing. . . Production 
design workshop. 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


43.South El Molino Avenue 


Pasadena. California 


his Issue 





S HAS been the custom for many years, 

the names of the Best Thespians of the 
yast school year are published in the Novem- 
-~ issue of DrRAMATICS as a national recogni- 
tion of the students selected for these honors 
by their local troupes. The list is compiled 
only from the annual reports submitted to Na- 
tional Headquarters by the respective troupes. 
Not all of the 1674 affiliated schools are rep- 
resented for the following reasons: 

1. Several schools submitted no annual re- 

ports. 

2. Several schools submitted annual reports, 

but too late for publication. 

3. Several schools do not select Best Thes- 

pians. 

May this national recognition prove a real 
incentive for even tter, cooperative work 
throughout this current school year to all ac- 
tive Thespians in their own local school thea- 
ters! Anything less is not worthy of Best Thes- 
pian. 

—()— 


ATTERNED partly after the medieval 

pageant wagons, the Pied Pipers of Al- 
buquerque troupe their theater for children in 
a station wagon to the elementary schools and 
summer recreation centers under the guidance 
and direction of Stan Rarick, Albuquerque, 
N. M., High School. Here is a true story of 
teen-agers at work and play. More remarkable, 
Mr. Rarick’s Children’s Theater is a co-opera- 
tive high school theater venture, not a project 
of one school. Our Children’s Theater article 


this month will amaze you — and offer to all 
Thespian affiliated schools a daring challenge. 
(ye 


O ANCIENT Greece and Rome travel we 

this month to learn about their furniture, 
lamps, tableware, and other accessories. One 
often reads and hears of the grandeur of the 
Greeks and Romans, but their manners are an- 
other question. Mr. Trumbo makes it quite 
clear that to the ancients “fingers came before 
forks.” And they reclined on couches around 
the dinner table! 


N PLAY selection Mr. Olin suggests that all 
directors read all available reviews and criti- 
cisms before final decisions are made. The real 
value of this procedure is that the reviews will 
point out the weak spots as well as stress the 
effective scenes. Likewise, the director will 
learn what characters must carry the play to 
its successful conclusion. 
—()— 


CCORDING to Dr. Dusenbury the basic 

values of microphone training are as fol- 
lows: training in voice and articulation, de- 
veloping a sense of pause and timing, stimu- 
lating imaginative visualization, and_ the 
technique "4 rapid multi-characterization. Thus 
the microphone and radio drama will always 
be an integral part of the educational theater. 
Radio dead? Don’t ever believe that! 

—O— 


D* BLANK presents four additional plays 
of the month; Prof. Friederich continues 
his brief-viewing; but our Thespians stop chat- 
tering for only this issue, as the Best Thespian 
Honor Roll takes precedence. 





CRADLE OF GLORY 


Portrays the Formative Years of 
Abraham Lincoln 
3 Acts, 1 Set, 9 Characters 
Produced in 15 States, England and Japan 


Write for Book Prices MARIE McNETT 
and Production Rates Williamstown, Mass. 
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A NEW COMEDY BY 
LUELLA E. McMAHON 


DON'T 
TELL 
YOUR 
FATHER 


3 Act Comedy: 7 men, 7 women, extras. 1 int. 






Luella E. McMahon’s enchanting new comedy for 
young people has everything a play director hopes 
for. You'll find pace, humor, and good parts for 
all your cast. Fireworks can be going off — crooks 
moving into town — daughter falling in love with 
one of them — Little Sister on the trail — and a 
jilted boyfriend setting a trap. The world may be 
coming down around the heads of the young peo- 
ple, but there’s one thing they're sure about — it’s 
“Don’t tell your father!”’ 


Royalty, Percentage Plan 
Playbooks, 85c 


Faye thinks that she can explain things to her father better than 
her boy friend, who might fell the truth! 


-€ THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢@ CHICAGO , ILLINOTS 


NoveMBeER, 1956 : 








As | Seelt... 


CHICAGO, HERE WE COME! 


_ 1956 Speech and Theater Convention, 
sponsored primarily by the American 
Educational Theater Association and _ the 
Speech Association of America, will be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
from December 26 to the 30 inclusive. The fol- 
lowing sectional meetings will have direct ap- 
peal for all secondary school teachers: Speech— 
feaching Speech in High Schools, Demonstra- 
tion Teaching Lessons, First Aids for the High 
School Speech Teacher, Speech Jobs and 
Teacher Supply; Theater—Student Guidance in 
the Educational Theater, Training and the Use 
of the Voice in the Educational Theater, Is the 
Girls’ Drill Team a Substitute for Theatrical 
Performance in a High School? What Is the 
Place of Drama in High Schools? Can We Pro- 
duce Teachers for Theater Arts in High 
School? Increased Enrollments—Boom or Bust 
for Theater Arts? The Student Director in the 
Educational Theater, The High School Teach- 
er-Director. I wish I could list others, but here 
should be enough to whet your appetites. Shall 
we meet personally in Chicago? 


GROWING, GROWING, GROWING! 


OR THE 12th straight year school and col- 

lege enrollments have shown an increase. 
The 1956-57 total figure for both public and 
non-public schools stands at 41,553,000. Major 
breakdown: Elementary, 29,618,000; secondary, 
8,111,000; higher education, 3,232,000. 


HERE’S WHY! 


ig IS quite apparent that young married peo- 
ple are deciding a two-child family is not 
enough; nor is one having 2.7 children. The 
trend is definitely toward the three- and four- 
children family circle. As a result the popula- 
tion of the United States is now increasing at 


the rate of 7,200 persons a day. This means 
that by 1960 the population would rise to 
177,000,000 and by 1965 to 190,000,000. 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 
RADITIONALLY, the suggestion for filing 
applications for college was in January ot 
the 12th grade year. Today, however, college 
officials recommend students file applications at 
the end of the junior year or soon thereafter. 
Rather early than too late! 


AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT 
LVA R. Reid, Sponsor, Troupe 222, Nampa, 
Idaho, Senior High School, authors the tol- 
owing: 

“Four days prior to the scheduled presenta- 
tion of our Thespian three-act show, Marcheta, 
I was hospitalized with double pneumonia. 
With several last minute details tantamount to 
a finished production still not polished and fin- 
ished the cast at first experienced a real sense 
of panic. But, guided by an ambitious student 
director, Deanna Peterson, they agreed to car- 
ry on. They did carry on the three-act play to 
a successful presentation, while I suffered in 
more ways than I care now to remember in my 
hospital bed. Thespians of that calibre are an 
asset to any drama department.” 


THANK YOU, MISS HAAGA 
GNES Haaga, University of Washington, 
who was one of the four members of our 
excellent Board of Experts at our Sixth Nation- 
al Dramatic Arts Conference, said the follow- 
ing about the conference in the CTC News- 
etter: 

“Here were a thousand students from 35 
states all involved in drama, and so much of it 
done outside of school hours — an extra ac- 
tivity for students and teachers—these teachers 
and sponsors are truly dedicated persons, and 
we in CTC should do everything possible to 
help them, because they are really interested 
in Theater for Children and in Creative Dra- 
matics.” 


ONWARD TO NEW HEIGHTS 


EDRA S. Flaker, Sponsor, Troupe 823, 

Spaulding High School, Rochester, New 
Hampshire, is very proud of the following 
three Thespians, and so are we: 

Sandra Clement, who attended the summer 
theater on Martha’s Vineyard for the second 
season; Lawrence Hooper, who spent his sum- 
mer at the Sturbridge, Massachusetts, theater; 
and Mary Learson, who was both actress and 
director at the Raymond, New Hampshire, 
theater. 


IT’S ON RECORD! 


RECOMMEND to all English literature 

teachers, speech teachers, and dramatic di- 
rectors Allyn and Bacon’s Master Recordings 
in English Literature. Through the courtesy of 
this company I had the exciting personal ex- 
perience of listening to these recordings in the 
privacy of my own home during the past sum- 
mer. These are excellent aids in teaching in- 
terpretation and appreciation of poetry — a 
much neglected fine art in today’s matter-of- 
fact, money-mad, social climbing, realism liv- 
ing. 

On record are lyric, narrative, and dramatic 
poetry — poetry of yesterday and today. Selec- 
tions include well-known lyric poems of Hardy, 
Housman, de la Mare, Yeats, Frost, and 
Thomas; narrative poems of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, and Masefield; 
dramatic readings of Shakespeare from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Richard II, The Mer- 
of Venice, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello. All 
in all, there are 87 selections in the two 
Albums. 


Felix Aylmer, Dylan Thomas, C. Day Lewis, 
and James Stephens are among the internation- 
ally caisinined critics, poets, and actors who 
sensitively interpret the familiar masterpieces. 
This representative anthology is on four 12”, 
33-1/3 RPM records customed pressed by Co- 
lumbia Records, Inc. The two albums retail 
at $22.00. 





MAILING ADDRESS 


A Special Invitation to... 


High School Dramatics Teachers 


to join 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


You will receive FREE your choice of any TWO of the below listed publications if your regular term 
individual membership for 1957 ($4.50) is postmarked before December 15, 1956: 


Reg. Price to 
( ) 1. October, 1949, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: Non-Members 
“120 Plays Recommended for Contest & Festival Use’’, “‘Recordings for Use 
in Teaching Theatre’, “Film Strips & Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre” $1.50 
{ ) 2. December, 1952, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 
“Notes on Designing Minimum Scenery” by Samuel Selden; “Bibliography of 
Basic Technical References’ by James Miller & Joel Rubin 1.50 
{ ) 3. March, 1955, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 
“Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre”’ 2.00 
( ) 4. May, 1955, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
“A Bibliography on Children’s Theatre & Creative Dramatics” 2.00 


SIGNED 











Name of High School 


ZONE______ STATE 








Mail to: Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Sec.-Treas., AETA, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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CANADA ALABAMA ARIZONA ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA DELAWARE FLORIDA 


Thomas W. Mayne Florence Pass Lloyd E. Roberts Marie T. Pierce Delos O'Brian Naomi G. Warren Mrs. Lou D. McLean 
Victoria, B.C., H.S. Birmingham, Tucson Sr. H.S. Marked Tree H.S. Redding, Shasta Lewes H:S. Miami, Southwest 
Ensley H.S. Union H.S. Jr. Sr. H.S. 





FLORIDA FLORIDA ILLINOIS ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA KANSAS 


Charles R. Trumbo Ardath E. Pierce Rachel Whitfield Marion Stuart Juanita Shearer Roberta D. Sheets Mrs. E. C. Houdek 
Bartow H.S. Jacksonville Beach, Glen Ellyn, Champagne H#.:5S. Brazil H.S. Cedar Rapids, Belleville H.S. 
Fletcher H.S. Glenbard H.S. Roosevelt H.S. 


NATIONAL THESPIAN REGIONAL DIRECTORS 1956-1957 


lf you have not yet met YOUR Regional Director, do so at the next Regional 
Conference to be held in your state. 


NOT PICTURED 









CANADA SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lloyd C. McPherson Florence M. Bruhn 
Stanstead, Quebec, Watertown H.S. 
College School 
M ok diame TEXAS — LOUISIANA MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN 
r+ ‘ Emily Richeson Mrs. Paul C. Young Helen S. Smith Nancy Fay F M tL. M 
Glendale Sr. H.S. Ruth R. Denney Pa ; ancy Fay Fox argaret L. Meyn 
Houston, Lamar #1.S. ee Baton Rouge H.S. Comatons, Marblehead H.S. Benton Harbor H.S. 


COLORADO 
Homer L. Paris 
Colorado Springs H.S. | 
WASHINGTON 
Jen Southworth 
Silverdale, Central 





CONNECTICUT Kitsap H.S. 
Ruth Morgan 
Greenwich HS. 

MARYLAND WYOMING MINNESOTA MONTANA NEBRASKA NEW ENGLAND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Frances Cary Bowen Stella Anker Elizabeth Gjervik Frederick K. Miller Margaret A. Nielsen PROVINCE Marie D. Forsberg 
Baltimore, CT of Thermopolis, Hot Ely, Memorial H.S. Billings Sr. H.S. Omaha, North H:S. Barbara Wellington Laconia H.S. 

Md., Inc. Springs, Co. H.S. Fall River, Durfee H.S. 
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NEW JERSEY NEW YORK NEW YORK N. CAROLINA OHIO OKLAHOMA OREGON 
Gertrude Patterson Bob Timerson Myrtle Paetznick Jack Wernette - Florence E. Hill Maybelle Conger Melba Day Sparks 
Highland Park H.S. Trumansburg H.S. Jamestown H.S. Charlotte, Central H.S. = Canton, Lehman H.S. Oklahoma City Portland 


Central H.S. Jefferson H.S. 





PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA TENNESSEE TEXAS VIRGINIA W. VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 


Margaretta Hallock Jean E. Donahey Dorethe P. Tucker Wilhelmina G. Hedde Genevieve Dickinson Anne Griffin Constance C. Case 
York, es Penn Sr. Brownsville Sr. H.S. Columbia, Central Dallas, Adamson H.S. —s Weston H.S. West oo Central 
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Troupe 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 
6 


8 
10 


22 
23 
24 
26 
27 


29 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 


36 


37 
38 


David Noonan 
David Llewellyn 
Gary Adams 
Margo Barling 
Donald Livingston 
Charles Sapp 
Judy Parker 

Janet Zearfoss 
Gwen Johnson 
Charmaine Smith 
Arlen Brouchous 
Colleen Conner 
Dick Childress 
Margaret Ann Ensley 
Paul Abbott 

Judy Shuler 
Gwen Ellis 

Berry Younger 
Deanna Daniels 
Evonne Flaa 
Melinda Morris 
Michael Sutherland 
John Lutz 
Theresa Cernosek 
Thomas Lynch 
Raymond Pittenger 
Edward Spisak 
Ruth Ann Burns 
Bruce Cayard 
Sandra Jenkins 
Ralph Greenup 
Judy Rose 

Fred Reif 
Charlene Richards 
Roger Zents 

Jerry Snowberger 
Richard Powell 
Nancy Greaves 
Caudis Hicks 

E. T. Laird 
Nancy Becker 
Stuart Melchert 
Bob Cressler 
Gary Diehl 
Dorral Campbell 
Nancy Lemley 
Gayle King 

Mary Jane Ratliff 
Gerri Williams 
Betty Jo Hyden 
Terry Trautman 
Forrest Newlin 
Jenna Vaught 
Terry Cromwell 
Ken Durr 

Gary Prather 

Ned Ramsey 
Phyllis Knight 
Sue Divan 
Harold Perkins 
Shirley Rhodes 
Sharon Pomerenke 
Symma Winston 
David Stilwill 
Betty Woodall 
Royal York 
Darryl Bindschadler 
John Yoder 

Peter B. Glen 
Keith Pailthorpe 
Nancy Joan Beardmore 
Robert Ammon 
Rozalind Swezey 
Nancy Harper 
James Stoffel 
Margot Begley 
Gary Miller 

Mary Camklin 


88 


101 
104 
106 
108 
109 


110 
112 


113 
115 
116 


118 
119 


121 
122 


124 
126 


127 
129 
130 


131 
138 


140 
141 
142 
143 
145 
148 
150 
152 
153 
154 


158 
159 


Carol Heiskell 
Dixie McNeill 
Stanley Cooke 
Anna Carol Astin 
Gerre Bullard 
Howard Richert 
Gail Gieyold 
Ronald Anderson 
Donald Mosee 
Helen Wolfgang 
Marlin Beckwith 
Robert Snyder 
Jay Hern 

Glenda Hammer 
James Brewster 
Flo Ann Sours 
Dan Mustaine 
Jackie Carl 
Warren Miedke 
Janet Seymour 
Audrey Westfall 
Bruce McEwen 
Joyce Libman 
Morag Holman 
Joseph Rubin 
Arlene Chesler 
Sandra Snyder 
Bob Kuzelka 
Tom Ingham 
Mike Juetten 
Gary Johnson 
George Crawford 
Jeanne LaDuke 
Jo Ann Mackey 
Milton Maeasch 
Annette Stern 
Joseph Edward Griffiths 
Patricia Ann Miller 
Wilham Dangler 
Henry Good 
Jane Penn 

Jo Ann Hungerford 
Mary Strachan 
Virginia Adanes 
Barbara Schmidt 
Clifford Wilderman 
Ervin Steele 
Jean Nissley 
Donald Walton 
Sandra Williams 
Linda Jo Barnes 
Craig Wylie 
Linda Pope 
Nancy Cobernour 
Virginia Puig 
Jimmy Springer 
James Wade Smith 
Shelby Jean Sevy 
Peter Conarty 
John Lambros 
Carol Babb 
Robin Roberts 
Carole Crandall 
Emery Hinkston 
Deanne Mae Rasmussen 
Judy Henderson 
Larry Heggerness 
Joe Fields 

Henry Brooks 
Ann Harder 
Jerry Moore 
Robert L. Steinruck 
Kay Henderson 
Bob Hurley 


161 David Wharmby 
162 John Patten 


163 


Joy Watkins 
Judith Rood 
Richard Stouffer 








164 Anne Swany 
166 James Martin 
168 Mindy Ande 
173 Patricia Morgan 
174 Patricia Hardy 
177 Marian Riecken 
180 Delbert Willison 
183 William Willeford 
184 Annabell Ratliff 
Jane Kidd 
185 Phyllis Smith 
Gloria Day 
186 David Orr 
Robert Brown 
187 Gail Adams 
189 Christine Barrett 
Thomas Copley 
190 Peggy Weller 
Pat Schneberger 
191 Don DeZutter 
Roxanne Russell 
192 Michael Cooper 
Patricia Lofton 
193 Jo Ann Trulik 
195 Leroy Hood 
197 Larry D. Reynolds 
198 Helen Kimmons 
200 Anne Taylor 
Dee McKnight 
Paul Bolarsky 
202 Danny Cook 
205 Natalie Helms 
John Hazleton 
208 Pat Elliot 
Ken Jennison 
209 Dalyce Dee Davis 
David Schmidt 
210 Fred Steele 
Jane Paramore 
211 Judy Retzloff 
Jean Goehring 
212 Anna D’Michatis 
Joan King 
213 Margaret Kaehler 
John Lantz 
214 Jacqueline Freeman 
Gary Chronister 
215 Coralie Cederna 
216 Sharon Lindsay 
Paula Craig 
217 Robert MacSparran 
218 DeLois Meherg 
219 Roberta Hildebrand 
220 Richard Byers 
221 Janet Aydelott 
Roger Inman 
222 Carole Rossman 
Deanna Peterson 
223 Carl Koerner 
224 Janice Kelley 
Jerry Langford 
225 Joan Anderson 
226 John Harrison 
227 Frank Pfaff 
Larry Hopkins 
228 Jerry McClune 
229 Nancy Billings 
230 Jane Ann Hausman 
231 C. Thomas Wolpert 
232 Ray Wallace 
Murno Bobo 
233 Jim Marsh 
Barbara Burnie 
234 Beth Fellers 
236 Judy Kirkland 
238 Hamilton Girard 
239 Rebecca Pierce 
Jackie Blair 
Nancy Dix 
Bob Jones 


242 Betty Peters 
Patty Raines 

245 Joey Bingham 

246 Carl Robinson 

248 Wilma Burrell 
Marian Rahonce 
Jim Dewar 

250 Dean Lybbert 

251 Susan Barber 

253 Dean Moore 
Carolyn Flesher 

254 David Sousa 

255 Richard Sanders 

256 Kaye Angerbauer 

257 Judy Dubinsky 
Herbert Skuba 

258 John Collins 
Don Busby 

259 Judy Stein 
Myles Rodehaver 

260 Kay Barnette 
Billie Mae Bourne 
Nancy Davis 
Paul Pruett 

261 Mary Wacholz 
Elizabeth King 
Nancy Lowe 
Judy Rich 

263 Elaine Hummel 

264 Elizabeth Miller 

265 Ahnawake Unger 
Walter Spadone 

271 Jon Thorpe 
Patty Branstetter 

276 Tony Izzi 
Jane Rosenberg 
Betty Goldblatt 

277 James Bateman 
Paulette Braden 


279 Frederick Alan Smith 


Burldena Roberts 
280 Richard Orofino 
281 Mary Ellen Parsons 
283 John Murphy 
284 Ann Bryan 
285 Mark Christensen 
287 Joan Smith 
Sue Gausz 
288 Merrill Whitburn 
Dolores Kay 
289 Dottie Garber 


291 Michael Weatherbee 


292 Linda Hawkins 
293 Viola Gunter 
295 Rzella Snook 
297 Charles Wigal 
298 Doughlas Shires 


Margaret Ann James 
299 William Harvey Kemman 


300 Alfred Monfalcone 
Robert Wicker 

301 Ann Jacobs 
Bill Thompson 

302 Annette Youngblood 

303 Gerry Ralph 

304 Betty Johnson 
Leonard Dowd 

305 Andrea Lorer 
Ken Locher 

308 Gail Andersen 
Peter Shays 

310 Patricia Markas 

313 Larry Winter 
Benita Hume 

315 Ralph Neill 
Velma Jacobs 

316 Anne Ault 

317 Darrell Rice 

322 Sally Deutsch 








326 Lee Dormaier 
330 Bruce Williams 
Jerry Jorgenson 
335 Brenda Salnick 
338 Linda Williamson 
David Dozier 
339 Carol Tracy 
Vera Ferris 
Judy Grosjean 
Malcolm Litwiller 
340 Draxie Horn 
342 James Wagner 
Larry Gordon 
343 Hazel Secrist 
John Davidson 
344 Jack Barkley 
347 Anne Sandberg 
349 Bob Tate 
350 Dan Doyle 
351 Bernard Rosman 
Lois Pat Anderson 
352 Karen Bofferding 
353 Neal Hollingshead 
Jan Case 
356 Patricia Porter 
357 Janice Rains 
Shirley Kelly 
358 Rita Joseph 
359 Harold Cannon 
360 Norma Jean Frazee 
361 Patricia Madison 
362 John Renner 
364 David Holmlund 
365 Barbara Gordon 
Graham Thatcher 
366 David Smith 
Lou Mazza 
368 Rosemary Griesmer 
369 Barbara Seelman 
370 Frank Beaman 
371 Lois Lubke 
372 Janet Gress 
Carolyn Murphy 
373 Richard Saltford 
374 Julia Granskie 
376 Shirley Brennan 
Harry Trout 
377 Larry Broderson 
378 Bill Booth 
Sharon Brown 
380 Jerry Roszman 
383 Jim Edmondson 
Daney Callaway 
384 Kathleen Stetson 
388 Danny Wilkerson 
389 Iris Harper 
Thad Houston 
391 Jeanne Hart 
392 Barry Martin 
Peggy Chatfield 
393 Jacquelyn Lebo 
394 Mary Walcott 
395 Maxine Firkins 
Ronald Tomlin 
397 Bennie Till 
Bill Lyon 
398 Van Sharpe 
399 Leonard Baker 
401 Romelle Brucker 
403 Dorothy Burston 
Maceo Knight 
404 Jane Smith 
405 Darlene Geer 
406 Patsy Whitson 
Nancy Keesecker 
407 Pearl Reed 
Dorothy Enochs 
411 Donald Muzyka 
Margaret Kennedy 
(Continued on page 19) 
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rived from the Greek that we may 

regard it as practically one and the 
same. Thus in this article and the one 
to follow the words Greek and Roman 
are really synonymous. 

Greek chairs were of several kinds. 
Some were without backs, and some 
were made to fold up. Others had backs 
but were either with or without arms. 
The chairs were not upholstered, but 
cushions were used if desired. The legs 
and flat surfaces of the more costly 
chairs were often inlaid with silver, tor- 
toise, Or ivory. 

Tables had either three or four legs 
and were of light and graceful structure, 
but were used only at mealtime when 
they were carried in with the food. They 
apparently were used for no other pur- 
pose, for even writing was done upon 
the knees instead of on a writing table. 
These tables were often elaborately 
carved, such as the legs, in the shapes 
of dogs springing up, and table edges 
showing a band of lions pursuing stags. 

Couches played a great part in Greek 
furnishings. They were either beds or 
sofas, the latter being used for ordinary 
reclining or by the men at their dinner 
parties. They were a little higher than 
the tables so that the right hand could 
reach down easily to pick up the food. 
In the homes of the rich they were ele- 
gant in shape and were of bronze or 
wood. The flat surfaces were much in- 
laid with the legs decorated with silver or 
ivory. The bed part consisted of a frame 
with canvas or leather thongs stretched 
from side to side. On this was laid a 
mattress stuffed with flock, pillows filled 
with wool or feathers, and coverlets of 
wool or skins, dyed purple or other regal 
colors. On the other hand, the poorer 


Rivvea furniture was so largely de- 
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homes were content with truckle-beds, 
mats, or canvas bags stuffed with leaves. 
Beds in the homes of the rich were nar- 
row and had decorated head and foot- 
boards. The supports at the extremities 
of the couches have been found to be 
in the shape of medallions representing 
busts of satyrs and heads of mules, also 
heads of the mythological character 
Medusa and ducks respectively. Many 
such supports terminated in the shape 
of the head of a horse or a mule. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 
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lampstand had the central rod attached 
to the circular lamp-support so that it 
could be raised at will and secured in 
place by means of a bronze pin passed 
through one of the pairs of holes pierced 
in the side rods. 

The Roman lamps were mostly of ter- 
ra cotta or bronze. The essential parts 
were the well for the oil and the nozzle 
for the insertion of the wick. The well 
formed the body of the lamp and was 
fed from an opening above. In the 


GREEK and ROMAN 


(PART 1) 


Stools were designed with straight 
legs and with curved ties; they had no 
arms or backs. True, carpets were un- 
known, but a few rugs and curtains 
were not uncommon. Carved and inlaid 
chests served as wardrobes and _ plate- 
safes, and also as seats. 

Other articles of furniture consisted 
of braziers, used for warming and for 
the burning of perfumes. Lamps either 
hanging by chains or placed upon 
stands, baskets of various shapes and 
colors, hand mirrors of polished bronze 
or silver and earthenware—all were or- 
namental pieces. 

Candelabra were chiefly of bronze, 
but cheaper ones in more ancient times 
were made of wood. These stands were 
used either for the support of wicks 
floating in an oil-bath or for lamps. 
Oftentimes the cheaper wooden cande- 
labra would turn into one blazing can- 
dle. Many of these consisted of a base 
in the form of three legs or paws, very 
often those of lions, a tall stem, and a 
circular support or spreading arms for 
the lamps at the top. Another example 
of a Roman candelabra of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. is one with four ‘spreading 
arms for hanging lamps, and a pin for 
raising the wicks, with the head in the 
form of a gryphon. Another is that in 
terra cotta consisting of a female figure 
supporting a lamp with three nozzles. 

Some of the bronze stands of the 
Roman are noted in regard to the deco- 
ration of the shaft, which often took the 
form of a climbing animal, such as a 
panther, a cock, or a bearded serpent. 
One ingenious expanding Roman bronze 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


bronze lamps this opening was covered 
by means of a lid, sometimes hinged, 
and sometimes secured by a chain. The 
nozzle generally took the form of a pro- 
jecting spout, but the arrangement 
varied considerably in different lamps, 
and a single lamp was often furnished 
with several nozzles, even as high as 
twenty. 

Lamps could either be simply placed 
on a candelabra or else suspended from 
it. Several bronze lamps had chains for 
this latter purpose. A peculiar bronze 
hook was sometimes used in the Roman 
period for hanging up the lamps. They 
were sometimes hinged to the lamp in 
such a way that the lamp could be car- 
ried or suspended at will. A very primi- 
tive form of lamp of the pre-historic peri- 
od known as Mycenaen consisted of a 
thin sheet of bronze with a spout and 
contained oil upon which a wick float- 
ed. Numerous Graeco-Roman bronze 
lamps showed a variety of form. Heads 
of Seilenas, Pan, negroes, etc., were 
seen along with a fir-cone, a foot, duck, 
or a wolf. The handles often terminated 
in an animal's head such as that of a 
horse, dog, lion, or a swan. The cheaper 
terracotta lamps were freely decorated 
with designs taken from daily life or 
mythology. One is known to have been 
made in the elaborate form of a ship 
with numerous holes for wicks. 

A peculiar variety of. clay lamps _be- 
longing to a later Greek date and found 
mainly in Sicily and on the North coast 
of Africa was that with a central tube 
for fastening on to a spiked support. 

(Continued on page 30) 








HE SECOND step, after the choice 
of the play is finally settled, is an 
extensive study and a complete 
analysis of the play itself. The first pro- 
cedure is the re-reading of the script so 
that characterizations are vivid, move- 
ments are clear, and the setting with all 
its properties will fit the dimensions 
of the local stage. Then, and only then, 
can the director visualize the entire per- 
formance as he hopes it will be present- 
ed on the opening night. This early visu- 
alization will and must be flexible, but 
the overall picture must be there. Other- 
wise, the director is doomed for failure 
in the eyes of his cast, his administra- 
tion, and his audience. 

In making a complete study and ana- 
lyzation of the play, the director ought 
to be aware of all available criticisms 
and reviews of the play. Occasionally, 
in the description of the play found in 
the catalogue or in the playbook itself, 
there may be brief statements written 
by reviewers. The value of these reviews 
is probably negligible, for it would not 
be good business for publishers to in- 
clude adverse criticisms. Better still, if 
other schools which have already pre- 
sented the play are listed, one can write 
directly to them for information con- 
cerning reactions of cast, school and 
community. 

The greatest aid in looking for reviews 
and criticisms of a play is the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Most of 
the reviews appear in magazines that 
are kept in the bound volumes of your 
local libraries. To find the play listing 
for which you are searching, it is more 
expedient to look under the author’s 
name because that is the way they 
usually appear in the Reader's Guide. 

If the play was produced profession- 
ally, one will be able to find reviews 
easily. These reviews are of real value, 
for they will point out the weak spots, 
as well as the effective scenes of the play 
as a whole. They will also stress the 
characters that must carry the play to 


its successful conclusion. These reviews 
will be your guide to theme, mood, and 
pace. 

To illustrate what can be discovered 
about some plays, let us inspect two 
plays that can be produced by high 
schools. 

The Late Christopher Bean by Sidney 
Howard: This is a comedy in three acts 
and was founded upon a story called 
Prenez Garde d La Peinture by the 
French author, René Fauchois. The cast 
includes four males and five females, the 
set calls for one interior, the costumes 
are modern. The Late Christopher Bean 
was one of the outstanding successes of 
the 1932-33 theater season. 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


ANALYZING 
the PLAY 


By DONALD T. OLIN 





Briefly, its plot centers around a fam- 
ily of New Englanders who have, years 
before, given refuge to an artist. The 
play opens years after Bean’s death. His 
paintings have become much in demand 
and are of considerable monetary value. 
However, Abby, the family servant, 
holds all the canvases that are around 
the Haggett household. The best of 
these paintings Abby refuses to sell, be- 
cause as it is eventually discovered, she 
had been married to Christopher Bean. 

By glancing at the frontispiece page 
of the script, one finds that the first 
performance of The Late Christopher 
Bean was on October 24, 1932, at Ford’s 
Opera House, Baltimore. The New York 
opening performance was at the Henry 
Miller's Theater, October 31, 1932. With 
these dates in our possession, we are 
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now ready to go to the library and look 
through the Reader’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature for the end of 1932 and 
the beginning of 1933. 

The listing found under Howard, Sid- 
ney C., for The Late Christopher Bean 
reads as follows: 

Adaptation of Prenez Garde a’ La Pein- 
ture by Rene’ Fauchois; criticism, Com- 
monweal 17:75 N 16 ’32; Nation 135: 484 
N 16 ’32; Catholic World 136; 335-6 D 
"32; Arts D 38-50 Ja °33; Theatre Arts 
Magazine 17: 18 Ja °33. 

To see how these articles in the pe- 
riodicals might help a director to under- 
stand the script, let’s take a look at parts 
of what appear in the first three of these 
magazines mentioned. The first was the 
Commonweal, weekly review of litera- 
ture, the arts, and public affairs. On 
page 75 of the November 16, 1932, edi- 
tion, the following comments were 
made: 

This particular play happens to be Mr. 
Howard in his best vein, sympathetic, re- 
sourceful, gently ironic, and overflowing 
with keen observation. His exaggerations 
are those of the theater . . . The play is 
an unusal treat if you are looking for en- 
tertainment of a non-sensational order. 

In the November 16, 1932 edition of 
Nation, the headline on page 484 was 
“More Than Clever.” This was the lead 
for The Late Christopher Bean. 

The Late Christopher Bean is about as 
good as an unpretentious play can be.... 
It is as a matter of fact, so extremely 
slight that it might very well seem thin if 
it were not so skillfully written and so ad- 
mirably played. . . . But anyone who does 
not find it, nevertheless, a delightful eve- 
ning in the theater is someone whose palate 
has been dulled by the rank flavors of our 
stage until he is unable to appreciate an 
ingenious comedy seasoned with wit and 
insight. 

About Sidney Howard himself, the 
article stated: 

Actors, directors and critics alike recog- 
nize his unusual gift for putting together 
scenes which “go” in the theater . . . One 
of his scripts is a delight not only to audi- 
ences, but also to all those who have strug- 
gled to project over the footlights. 

Part of what the article stated about 
characters was: 

Good as the play is, it would not be half 
as good without Miss Lord as the maid, 
Walter Connelly as the head of the family 
and Beulah Bondi as the accredulous 
mother. 


In Catholic World of December, 1932, 
the following was given as part of the 
review: 

Here at last is the play for which we 
have all been watching; amusing, interest- 
ing, original and + sexless. . . . The result 
is Down East comedy shot with the iri- 
descence of French wit. . . . But like all 
good comedy, there is profound philosophy 
—_ strong emotional content below the 
ine. 


From these three reviews, we can tell 
that this play appears to be very well 
written. It offers no deep message and 
should be played primarily for entertain- 
ment! The characters can be interesting 
and the parts of Abby, Dr. Haggett, and 
his wife have to have strong people in 
the parts. The play was written in 1982, 
and from the reviews appears to hold 
true today. From the Catholic World, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Radio actors in action in the WRTI studios of Temple University 
demonstrating the sense of imaginative visualation — 
a basic element of all acting. 





4 ¢ ORMAN CORWIN? — never 

heard of him!” This response to 
the identity of one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest radio writers comes as a star- 
tling revelation of the decline of the radio 
theater. To those of us who recall the 
emotional impact of his On a Note of 
Triumph; the delightful fantasies, Mary 
and the Fairy, The Odyssey of Runyon 
Jones, and The Plot to Overthrow 
Christmas; the poetry of Ann Rutledge; 
and his experimental plays, Seems Radio 
Is Here to Stay and Anatomy of Sound, 
it seems unfortunate that Mr. Corwin 
whose dramas demonstrated the poten- 
tial power of the radio theater has be- 
come the “Vanishing American.” Lest 
we forget completely the significance of 
the radio theater, let us examine briefly 
its history. 





Due to the confusion of the early days 
of radio broadcasting in the United 
States, dates and events are often ob- 
scure. As far as research can determine, 
the first broadcast of a play occurred 
in August, 1922, when WGY Schenec- 
tady, presented The Wolf, a full-length 
drama. This broadcast was followed by 
a series of radio adaptations of other suc- 
cessful Broadway plays. In 1923, WGY 
offered a $500 prize for the best original 
script, and although the number of 
listeners was extremely limited in those 
days, some 300 scripts were submitted. 
In the meantime WJZ New York had 
presented the first broadcast of a stage 
play when microphones were set up on 
the stage of the Cort Theater during 
a performance of Merton of the Movies. 
But as Chester and Garrison report in 
their comprehensive text on radio and 
television, “the efforts to transplant stage 
plays to the air without any adaptation 
to radio resulted in programs little short 
of the grotesque.” For the listener it was 
like sitting in the theater blindfolded. 
Thus if radio drama was to gain an audi- 
ence, original material would have to be 
written expressly for it. As early as 1930, 
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“First Nighter,” a series of thirty minute 
unit dramas, was inaugurated as “the 
first strictly dramatic radio program.” 
As the number of radio sets increased 
and national network broadcasting came 
into existence, the NBC Radio Guild 
(1928) and later the Columbia Radio 
Workshop (1936) were established. The 
latter was re-organized in 1937 under 
the spirited direction of William Robson 
with these stated objectives: 1) to pre- 
sent experimental drama techniques, 2) 
to emphasize drama as a cultural factor, 
and 3) to encourage original plays and 
music. The success of this effort was 
demonstrated with the broadcast of the 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ACTING AND PRODUCTION 


ing World War II and during it, many 
excellent documentary dramas were 
written as a part of informing the public 
of their responsibilities during wartime 
and clarifying the conflict in political 
ideologies which was taking place. Some 
of America’s foremost writers, Robert E. 
Sherwood, James Boyd, Sherwood An- 
derson, Stephen Vincent Benet, William 
Saroyan, turned their pens to the radio 
theater along with a generation of 
younger writers, such as Arch Oboler 
(second to Corwin as a prolific and ef- 
fective radio dramatist), Arthur Laur- 
ents, Millard Lampell, Ranold Mac- 
Dougall, John Latouche, and Arthur 
Miller. Many of these radio dramas offer 
excellent reading and are worthy of pro- 
duction today. A list of some of the an- 
thologies in which they will be found 
along with other superior radio scripts 
is given at the conclusion of this article. 

In February, 1940, Norman Corwin 
noted in Theatre Arts: 


Radio is such a young medium, .. . its 
techniques are still developing, its form 
slowly jelling, its literature is only lately 
hatched. 

Sixteen years later, however, a tele- 
vision comedian brought down the house 
with the line, “Remember radio?” But 
has radio suffered a premature demise? 

A recent survey published in Broad- 
casting-Telecasting (August 6, 1956) 
shows that “the 36 year history of com- 
mercial radio has put receivers into 45 
million homes and signals over 98% of 
the population.” At the present time 
there are 2,877 standard AM radio sta- 
tions and 521 FM stations on the air. 


LEST WE FORGET... RADIO 


first verse play written expressly for 
radio, The Fall of the City, by the Pulit- 
zer Prize poet, Archibald MacLeish. 
Many other provocative dramas by new 
writers made the Columbia Radio Work- 
shop a significant milestone in the de- 
velopment of the radio theater. 

At the same time the National Broad- 
casting Company offered a series of 
Shakespearean adaptations, cycles of 
plays by George Bernard Shaw and Eu- 
gene O'Neill and in 1938 introduced a 
series titled “Great Plays,” which con- 
tinued every week for several years. 
NBC also commissioned Maxwell Ander- 
son to write a series of thirty minute 
verse plays which did not add much to 
his literary reputation. In addition to 
these “big name” series, the evening 
radio menu included many popular dra- 
matic programs dealing with history, 
crime, mystery, adventure, the West, and 
the family of which only a few have sur- 
vived the invasion of television. The 
“soap opera and cliff-hanger” type of 
— filled the daytime dramatic play- 
bill. 

During the period immediately preced- 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


As to the incidence of radio drama in 
the weekly program schedules of the 
radio networks, CBS leads with thirty 
hours of drama each week, NBC offers 
21% hours, Mutual 11% hours and ABC 
9% hours. This tabulation, prepared by 
David Woods for an article titled “Is 
Radio Drama a Dying Art?” (Today’s 
Speech, September, 1955), includes both 
the daytime serials and the evening 
“series dramas, such as “Treasury 
Agent” (MBS), “Biographies in Sound” 
(NBC), the revived Columbia Work- 
shop (CBS), and others. The oldest 
of the daytime serials is “The Romance 
of Helen Trent,” which according to 
Time magazine “has threaded her peril- 
ous way toward true love for 15 minutes 
per day, five days a week, fifty weeks 
a year for the past 23 years.” The daily 
audience is estimated at four million 
listeners. 

While a local daytime drama program 
on a local station may not command so 
large a listening audience, many local 
stations have a very satisfactory audi- 
ence during the day. If a school is for- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Director with Imagination, Training, 
and Devotion Develops 
Unique Project 


T IS the contention of this depart- 
ment that the hope of a fine, co- 
ordinated Children’s Theater in 
America may well be the product of 
high school leadership (but it must 
never be misunderstood nor your editor 
misquoted that he advocates CT for 
high schools in the place of adult thea- 
ter, but rather in addition to that phase 
of work. ) 

Just a few directors with the imagina- 
tion, training, and devotion of Stan Ra- 
rick, Albuquerque High School, New 
Mexico, spotted in various corners of 
the United States, could soon work mira- 
cles. According to Tom Erhard, publici- 
ty director for Albuquerque schools, Mr. 
Rarick “participated in everything pos- 
sible in dramatics in Goodwell, Okla- 
homa, High School, then took everything 
in dramatics that was offered at Pan- 
handle A & M College in Oklahoma, 
and since his joining the faculty of Al- 
buquerque High School has been doing 
graduate work in theater at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. He is an active 
member of the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, and has been president of the 
speech and drama section of the New 
Mexico Education Association. .. .” Mr. 
Erhard further says, “from about 2:00 
p.m. on any day in the year the most 
typical picture of Rarick is in his old 
paint-spattered pants, working busily 
with a gang of dedicated boys and girls 
in his dramatic classroom or adjoined 
work room.” (No, Mr. Rarick cannot de- 
vote his whole time to high-school thea- 
ter; he teaches three classes of American 
history, in addition to his class in dra- 
matics and stagecraft; nor does he have 
ideal equipment: Mr. Erhard says, “Ra- 
rick’s stagecraft gang year after year 
produce excellent work in spite of the 
antiquated auditorium.” 

Mr. Erhard is admirably fitted to car- 
ry on the fine publicity work of the dra- 


matics project. . . . He is public relations 
director for a system of 67 schools with 
an enrollment of 40,000. His monthly 
publication, The Albuquerque Public 
Schools Journal, was judged “tops” in 
the nation in June. He holds his master’s 
degree in English from the University of 
New Mexico, and is studying there for 
his Ph.D. in dramatic literature. So, we 
shall let Mr. Erhard tell in his own 
graphic fashion the story of “The Pied 
Pipers of Albuquerque.” 

“Flocking around the station wagon, 
the grade school children hooted, “Go on 
home. Get out of here. We're gonna’ get 
youl 

“Clustering outside one window, they 
grabbed at the hat of a costumed teen- 
ager — the villain in a children’s play. 
But as the car pulled away, the teen- 
agers exulted, ‘Another smash hit!’ 

“Albuquerque High School's chil- 
dren’s theater, one of the few in the na- 
tion bringing drama to the children, 
judges each performance by this belated 
audience reaction. “When they hang 
around and insult the villain, we know 
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the performances were good, says Mr. 
Rarick. 

“This Southwestern theater, patterned 
partly after the medieval pageant wag- 
ons, has enabled thousands of children 
in this widely-spaced city of 170,000 to 
see many free productions staged espe- 
cially for them. 

“A few years ago children’s theater in 
Albuquerque's school system was almost 
dormant. An occasional performance at 
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Playgrounds offer plenty of “‘orchestra seats and standing room’’ when 
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Mr. Rarick arrives with players and trailer. 





Stan Rarick, trailer theater director, wel- 
comes the children waiting on the 


playground after school. 








the high school auditorium drew a few 
hundred children from nearby. Now, 
with the trailer, many of the 40,000 pub- 
lic school children see theatrical per- 
formances through all but a few mid- 
winter months. 

“During spring and fall, students from 
all three public high schools combine to 
produce late afternoon plays on the ele- 
mentary school playgrounds. In the sum- 
mer Rarick and the same crew, sponsor- 
ed on an all-day basis by the recreation 
department, tour the playgrounds. 

“High school students are eager to 
work with this activity. Actors give not 
one or two but more than 20 perform- 
ances of each play, sometimes thrice 
daily in the summer. Not only is this 
educational, but it also creates the aura 
of the long-run professional theater. 

“The ‘theater’ is a flat bed trailer, easi- 
ly towed. A wooden beam and muslin 
body is light and lends flexibility to set 
design. The stage, only 8x16, has two 
wings each two feet deep, one leading 
to an outside back door. The roof is 
open, and-a roll-drop curtain permits a 
maximum of playing space. 

“Interested in promoting children’s 
theater and in giving his students more 
experience, Rarick decided five years 
ago that viewing must be made easier 
in this mushrooming city spread over 
many miles of desert. 

“Working with Vic Izay, producer- 
director of Albuquerque’s New Vic Play- 
ers, Rarick began by carting scenery into 
a few grade schools where his Albuquer- 
que High students performed. Children 
enjoyed these plays, but staging was dif- 
ficult. 

“Next step for this youthful veteran 
of collegiate dramatics in both Okla- 
homa and New Mexico was renting a 
trailer for one season. Seeing the poten- 
tial, the school’s recreation director 
Charles Renfro purchased a truck bed 
for Rarick and enlarged the program to 
include all three high schools. 
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Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


380 pages 
350 drawings 
40 photographs 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


Addressed to non-professional producers, this complete 
technical book for the theatre is written in plain, lay 
language, amply illustrated with drawings or pictures 
on every page. 


The author has designed this book for use by students 
of the theatre, community theatres, high schools, and 
children’s theatres. 


from 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


by VERN ADIX 


$6.50 per copy 








“The school shop built the framework, 
and Rarick’s stagecraft class added the 
finishing touches. ‘I’m the first to admit 
it’s not original,’ Rarick says. ‘If it work- 
ed in medieval days, we certainly can 
improve on it today. 

“Despite enthusiastic reception by 
thousands of children and critical ac- 
claim by the New Mexico Speech and 
Drama Association and the national 
Children’s Theatre Conference, the trail- 
er theater is not yet flawless. 

“Problems range from acoustics and 
scripts to human frailties. Cast members, 


from three widely separated schools, 
must hurry to Albuquerque High after 
school and get into costume and makeup 
in less than half an hour or the show 
will start too late to keep children on the 
playground. 

“Casts are limited to those who can fit 
into Rarick’s station wagon, which also 
carries the smaller props. Larger props 
and scenery are tied to the trailer; the 
curtain must be tightly furled with rope 
lest it blow away. 

“Plays are selected and adapted with 
care. Rarick prefers one-act versions of 
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This scene from Puss in Boots shows Albuquerque’s trailer theater in action. 
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familiar fairy tales. The group adapts al- 
most every play, with either Rarick re- 
writing or working closely with his more 
advanced students. In justifying his use 
of the one-act play for this trouping proj- 
ect, Rarick says, “We accentuate the 
comic and dramatic effects, get the fun- 
damental story across, and bring down 
the curtain.’ After staging the same play 
for 20 different audiences, both cast and 
director know what interests the chil- 
dren. This knowledge helps in later 
adaptations. 

“Recent productions have been Rum- 
plestiltskin, Sleeping Beauty, The Pied 
Piper, King Midas, The Emperor's New 
Clothes, The King Who Wouldn't Be 
Fooled, and Puss in Boots. 

“Although staging is tricky because of 
limited space, outdoor hazards, such as 
windstorms and the noise of airplanes 
passing overhead, the compensations far 
outweigh the problems. For the high 
school student the experience is rich. 
Performing often, they learn to work 
under pressure. “We usually have only 
about a week to cast and rehearse each 
play in the summer,’ Rarick said, ‘and 
when were giving three performances 
daily in different parts of the city, every- 
one has to work together on a split-sec- 
ond schedule.’ Reward for this task is 
the exuberant appreciation shown by 
the younger audiences. 

“Educators approve of students from 
the three high schools co-operating on 

(Continued on page 26) 
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High School, Portland, Oregon, Robert Bonniwell, Sponsor, created the need 
for this tree which was immediately ‘““grown’’ by members of the troupe. 





ON BORROWED TIME 
Benson Polytechnic H. S., Portland, Oregon 
HIS CATCHPHRASE, “A Tree 
Grows in Benson!,” accompanied 
most of our advertising when a huge 
apple tree did grow last spring for Mr. 
Brink (Death) in Paul Osborn’s On Bor- 
rowed Time, a highly challenging, 
worthwhile, and successful production. 
Both adult audience and student body 
alike were lavish with their praise and 
enthusiasm for the staging and acting of 
this show. 

The demands and requirements of this 
show are readily obvious — a huge in- 
dustrious production crew, and excellent 
character actor (Gramps), and a clever 
grade school youngster (Pud). With 
these ingredients it is safe to go ahead 
with rehearsals and be rewarded by a 
satisfying and exciting presentation in 
which all participants display a constant 
growth and gain not afforded by all 
undertakings. 

Planned and initiated by our Thespian 
Troupe, the setting was begun with the 
construction of the apple tree framework 


in the carpentry shop. Since our stage is 
large, the dimensions of the trunk (con- 
structed of 2x4 and 4x4) were 4 feet 
high and 4 feet wide at the base, taper- 
ing to 3’ 6’ at the ton. Three of the basic 
limbs were 4x4 lumber about 14 feet 
long bolted securely to the trunk frame. 
The “dead” limb on which the boys sit 
and swing was also a 4x4 bolted and 
braced to one of the heavy basic limbs. 
The tree began to take shape with the 
addition of round wooden disks, di- 
minishing in size from 20” down, with 
4” slits cut in them and covered with 
chicken wire attached with a stapling 
gun and stretched about two-thirds the 
circumference of each disk. It was dis- 
covered that most of the supplementary 
branches should be added after the pa- 
pier-mache is applied in order properly 
to space them after the overall shape of 
the tree is visable. One complete cover- 
ing of papier-mache was found satisfac- 
tory. Quite large burlap strips and 
patches were glued and sewed to the 
trunk and limbs followed by a complete 
sizing of the entire tree with a spray gun 
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Photo by Christy-Shepherd, Hollywood 


Family Circle, Troupe 361, Catholic Girls’ High School, Los Angeles, California, 
Sister M. Consilia, Sponsor, 1954-55. 
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which tightened the looser areas and 
brought out the irregular shape of the 
wire foundation underneath. Many real 
branches of all sizes and shapes were in- 
serted through holes in the burlap and 
nailed to the 4x4 beneath using the open 
portion of the limb left uncovered at the 
back. The entire tree including the 
smaller branches was then sprayed with 
a coat of brown paint. 

The leaves were constructed by sizing 
and painting muslin which was then cut 
into 2%” strips, accordion-pleated, and 
run through the buzz saw using patterns 
of different sizes and shapes. Wire was 
attached to each leaf. Apples with stems 
were dipped in wax, and wired to the 
smaller branches together with the 
leaves. The final touches were then add- 
ed by accenting high and low spots on 
the trunk with different colors and shad- 
ing on a gnarled and coarse appearance. 
The result — a sturdy, practical, yet at- 
tractive apple tree able to withstand 
quite a beating during final dress rehear- 
sals! 

The remainder of the stage decoration 
can be immeasurably enhanced through 
the addition of potted plants on the 
porch, and artificial sweet peas of varied 
colors fastened on vines along the lat- 
tice, over the screen doors, and on the 
picket fence along the front of the house. 
Artificial yellow and red roses and 
Oriental poppies placed in earth in front 
of the porch in two or three places add 
further color and realism to the set. 

ROBERT BONNIWELL 


Sponsor, Troupe 1417 


FAMILY CIRCLE 
Los Angeles, Cal., Catholic Girls’ High School 
Assisted by the Drama Club of 
Loyola High School 
UR CHALLENGE was to find a 
play that would satisfy popular de- 
mand for comedy yet present high dra- 
matic standards. Luckily, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner's Family Circle provided easy 
staging, snappy dialogue, a touch of ro- 
mance, most natural teen-age characteri- 
zations, plus “Shakespeare without 
Tears’! The plot developed around Cor- 
nelia’s choice between home life with 
Charlie and career life with the Dra- 
matic Muse. 

For the single parlor set required, our 
regular backdrops sufficed, but visible 
through the backstage wall door could 
be seen a student-painted mural — in- 
cluding a pictorially floating swan. The 
latter was meant to accentuate Cornelia’s 
“dying swan” interlude. 

For costumes six student seamstresses 
cut colorful silk rayons and crepes from 
1955 long-waisted pattern designs. For 
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instance, in one scene Mrs. Skinner and 
Cornelia wore identical 1920-like modes 
of forest and (truthfully) Kelly greens 
respectively to achieve a mother-daugh- 
ter effect which in turn raised no audi- 
ence comment whatsoever! Praise, how- 
ever, was high for complimentary color 
blendings and for clever 1920 accessories 
of flower clusters and bead strands. 

At intermission our glee club sang 
Franz Shubert’s difficult renditions of 
Shakespeare's lyrics. And into the 1920 
setting of Act II Shakespeare was hilari- 
ously transported in the riotous wrestling 
match scene from As You Like It and in 
the gay-spirited allusions to Romeo and 
Juliet and The Taming of the Shrew. 

Finally, we had a unique curtain call. 
To avoid an audience departure before 
our orchestra's concluding 1920 number, 
the tragic and comic masques were grad- 
ually shadowed on the back curtain. Be- 
neath these shadows the cast reassem- 
bled on an open stage for a party in pan- 
tomime to celebrate Cornelia’s climaxing 
renunciation of Charlie in favor of a 
theatrical career. Then midst. fading 
masques, departing dance couples, and 
a bowing Cornelia, applause proved that 
our play this year was taken'to the 
hearts of the audience as never before. 

SISTER M. Consmii, I.H.M. 
Sponsor, Troupe 361 


GRAMERCY GHOST 
Franklin High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
eo GHOST by John Cecil 
Holm is a fanciful comedy, which 
proved delightful to our high school cast 
and audience. Nancy Willard, young 
and attractive, lives in a charming old 
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Death Takes a Holiday, Troupe 733, 
Community High School, Wood River, 
Illinois, Richard Claridge, Sponsor. 





house near Gramercy Park, New York. 
Her 103 year old landlady dies, and wills 
Nancy — a ghost, Nathaniel Coombes! 
Nancy sees Nathaniel, but no one else 
can. Her stuffy fiance, Parker, wants to 
bustle her off to a rest home when she 
tells of the mysterious Nathaniel, but 
personable young newspaperman, Char- 
ley Stewart, believes Nancy does see a 
ghost. Nancy finally sees the light, and 
Nathaniel finally gains admittance to 
heaven. 

We painted Nancy's living room a 
lively blue, giving it a stipling effect of 
old rose, using a commercial roller- 
coater with a modern design. Ultra-mod- 
ern furniture was used, accompanied by 
modem art pieces, brass wastebasket, 
planters, and wall plaques. Secret niches 
for Nathaniel’s mysterious entrances and 
exits were achieved by breaking the 
walls of the set, and setting the down- 
stage section about a foot ahead of the 
“up” stage. A corner book nook on a 
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Family Circle, Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Death Takes A Holiday, Samuel French, Inc., 
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Gramercy Ghost, On Borrowed Time, Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., N. Y. C. 





slightly higher level, set back from the 
rest of the set provided other such open- 
ings. A large French door, right, open- 
ing onto a brick-walled porch, enhanced 
the set. 

Whistling the tune “Yankee Doodle,” 
Nathaniel announced his own entrances, 
and the audience soon caught on, and 
happily anticipated the arrival of Revo- 
lutionary-clad Nathaniel each time the 
whistled tune was heard. 

What a wonderful time our audience 
had laughing with Nathaniel and his 
cronies, yet wistfully wishing he were 
“real” so that he might have won the 
lovely Nancy. 

MarcarET G. MEYER 
Sponsor, Troupe 468 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 

E. Alton-Wood River, Illinois, High School 

PRODUCING a fantasy, and a serious 

one at that, is always a risky busi- 
ness at the high school level. Casting 
problems are often tantamount to fail- 
ure at the start, technical aspects are 
usually too difficult for high school tech- 
nicians to handle, and audience response 
is often negative. However, sometimes 
it pays to be different. The play, Death 
Takes a Holiday, has been a favorite of 
this director for a long time. Moreover, 
because of the particular group of actors 
available, and because our audiences 
had been most receptive to our past play 
programs, which ranged from melo- 
drama, Night of January 16th, to light 
opera, The Merry Widow, to serious 
comedy, Stage Door, we decided to take 
the plunge and do the beautiful fantasy, 
adapted from the Italian of Alberto Cas- 
sella by Walter Ferris. 

With the exception of two relatively 
small parts, the two servants, each role 
is an actors dream and offers a fine op- 
portunity really to lose oneself in a part. 
Prince Sirki (Death) has tremendous 
speeches as does Duke Lambert. Only 
very capable young actors can expect 
successfully to portray these parts. Ron- 
nie Mullen and Bob Zacny, who played 
these roles in our production, turned in 
two of the finest acting jobs the director 
of the play can remember seeing in ten 
years of play directing on the high 
school level. The roles of Grazia (in our 
production played by a freshman ap- 
pearing in her first major production), 
Princess de San Luca, Corrado, Alda, 
Rhoda, and Eric demand a particular 
sensitivity in portrayal because the nu- 
merous emotional scenes might other- 
wise get out of hand. Fortunately, we 
were able to cast the play just about as 
perfectly as anyone working in high 
school theater might expect. The major- 
ity of the actors were seniors who had 
been in une or more plays, and each was 

(Continued on page 25) 
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T WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE 











SEVEN NUNS AT LAS VEGAS 
THE BILLION DOLLAR SAINT 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER 






THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 




















MONEY MAD 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
MY SISTER EILEEN 


GRAMERCY GHOST 





| REMEMBER MAMA 
JENNY KISSED ME 


WHAT A LIFE 
SEVEN SISTERS 


JUNIOR MISS 





THE DANCERS 


YEARS AGO 








A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
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LIFE WITH MOTHER 


Clarence Day’s stories have been made into two de- 
lightful plays by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 
Both successes on Broadway, now among the most 
popular of plays for high schools and little theaters. 





Groups who have produced one of the plays will want to 
follow the trials and tribulations of Father, Mother, and 
the four boys as Mother tries to persuade Father that 
he should be baptized, or as she tries to get back an en- 
gagement ring that Father gave to an old girl friend 
years ago. 
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Both plays are published in paper acting editions at 90c. 


Casts for both plays call for 8 men and 8.women; interior settings. 


Write for information as to availability and royalty. 


Send for free catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


NOVEMBER NOURISHMENT 


Our preferences well name this year — 

With others we'll not bother; 

To wholesome offerings we'll adhere, 

For Mom, Dad, Sis, and Brother. 

CHANGING CHANNELS 

CBS-TV — Jackie Gleason is back — live 
and with a format similar to his origi- 
nal show. Thus we shall once again 
see our old friends: The Poor Soul, 
Reggie Van Gleason, The Loudmouth, 
The Bartender, and of course The 
Honeymooners. Skipper is happiest 
about The Golden Ham’s reversion to 
live shows — aren't you? 

CBS-TV — Arthur Godfrey promised us 
a new show this year. I would imagine 
so — the wonderful McGuire Sisters, 
Pat (Friendly Persuasion) Boone, and 
Jan Davis are the only “oldtimers” 
left. If you think about it, that’s really 
all he needs for a very good show. By 
the way have you ever heard the rec- 
ord Mr. Godfrey made some years ago 
called I'd Give a Million Tomorrows? 
Skipper would like to hear him sing 
it again — this time with the Mc- 
Guires. 

NBC-TV — Sid Caesar now rounds out 
this network’s Saturday evening of top 
entertainment. How can they go 
wrong? Perry Como, Sid Caesar, and 
George Gobel—all in a row. The very 
capable Janet Blair fills in quite nice- 
ly the spot vacated by Nanette Fabray 
in the Caesar show. Did you know 
that Sid once played the part of a 
sailor in a movie in which Miss Blair 
co-starred? Carl Reiner and Howard 
Morris are back too, and Skipper 
prophesies that Mr. Caesar will un- 
doubtedly enjoy another successful 
season. Best of all -- so will we. 

NBC-TV—Need I mention Sunday 
night’s answer to NBC’s prayer? Steve 
Allen has done well in holding down 
this most important entertainment 
time spot for his bosses. I’m happy to 
see that Steve has kept in general the 
format of his Tonight show. The only 
gripe any of us could voice is the same 
old “why do the networks insist upon 
conflicting this show with the Ed Sul- 
livran Show?” Ah well, Skipper will 
watch Steve, the Boss will watch Ed, 
and well eventually hit a happy me- 
dium. 

CBS-TV—Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal, 
the season’s best new series in Skip- 
pers estimation, will please each of 
you I’m sure. Much good sense, ap- 
prehension, fulfillment, joy — all are 
here in this fine portrayal of the every- 
day experiences of a skilled surgeon 
and more important of his gradual re- 
acceptance of life's responsibilities 
after his wife’s untimely death leaves 
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Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
degree. 
e TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Mary graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











him embittered toward the world. 
Don't get me wrong. This is neither 
a sob story nor a “soap opera.” This 
series makes good sense! 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergean‘s, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 

AMBASSADOR THEATER—Loud Red Pat- 
rick, Arthur Kennedy, David Wayne. Comedy. 

ANTA THEATER-—Middle of the Night; 
Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 

BARRYMORE THEATE R—New Faces. 
Musical Revue. 

BELASCO THEATER—Too Late the Phala- 
rope, Barry Sullivan. Drama. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

BROADWAY THEATER—Mr. Wonderful, 
Sammy Davis, Jr. Musical comedy. 

CORT THEATER-— Dairy of Anne Frank, 
Susan Strasberg. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

MAJESTIC THEATER—Fanny, Billy Gil- 
bert. Musical drama. 

MARTIN BECK THEATER—Major Bar- 
bara, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Charles Laughton, 
Burgess Meredith. Comedy. 

NATIONAL THEATER—Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni. Drama. 

ROYALE THEA TE R-The Matchmaker, 
Ruth Gordon. Comedy. 

ST. JAMES THEATER—Pajama Game, Julie 
Wilson, John Raitt. Musical comedy. 







GOODMAN tiearse 
THEATRE 
Acting « Directing » Design SCHOOL OF- 
Radio « TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write —— Theatre 
Dept. 


Art Institute of Chicago 





SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 
Box 274 





Danville, Ky. 








COMING YOUR WAY 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, drama, 
Charleton Heston, Yvonne DeCarlo, Ann Bax- 
ter. (Para. ) 

FUNNY FACE, musical comedy, Fred 
Astairé, Audrey Hepburn. (Para. ) 

BUNDLE OF JOY, comedy, Debbie Reyn- 
olds, Eddie Fisher. (RKO 

THE BRAVE ONE, drama, Michel Ray, Joi 
Lansing. (RKO) 

RAINTREE COUNTY, drama, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Montgomery Clift. (MGM) 

TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, 
comedy, Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Eddie 
Albert. (MGM) 

FRIENDLY PERSUASION, drama, Dorothy 
McGuire, Gary Cooper. (AA 

SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS, drama, 
Stewart, Sheila Bond. (WB) 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, drama, 
Spencer Tracy. (WB) 


James 
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But Use 


Productiom 


Major sound effects records, 
from grandfather clocks 


ball or a fire call, is your key 


EJ THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
150 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE (Check Boxes) 


([j Major sound effects record catalogue including, “Tips on Turntables.” 
(How to make one sound effects record do the work of many.) 


(1) Mood Music Catalogue. 


“MATOR’ 


Kids 


to a music box; an exploding cannon 


to a professional production. 


Dept. DM 
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background mood music. 
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For 112 years Bakers has been supplying 
dramatic material all over the United States, 
Canada and many foreign countries. 


Bakers editorial policy is your guarantee of 
excellent material and our ever-growing 
mailing list identifies our satisfied customers 
everywhere. 


With a well rounded stock of plays and 
other entertainment material you can save 


BAKER’S IS YOUR KEY... 


to quality material 
to convenience in buying 
to prompt service 


time and trouble by making Baker's your 
source of supply for all your needs. As our 


catalog states, Baker's is the “Home of Plays 


of All Publishers.” 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Every order is filled on the day it is received 
so you can be assured of the tops in service. 


Direct your requests to Bakers Plays and 
open the door to satisfaction. 


BAKER'S <@gP PLAYS 








BEST THESPIANS 
(Continued from page 8) 
412 Ruth Janus 
Harry Horn 
413 Richard Spears 
Allan Kohlwes 
Bea Marie Busch 
414 Martha Hoadley 
George Dunn 
416 Marsha Drebick 
419 Myra Miles 
421 Joseph Ballay 
Sue Hocker 
424 Lora Lee Krehbiel 
425 Jean Duckworth 
Gwen Howard 
426 Louis Lusietto 
427 Stephen Bell 
428 John Robin Bridges 
Kathleen Smith 
429 Bruce Paxten 
430 David Blankenburg 
432 Millard Mauk 
434 John VanCuren 
Jimmy Westfall 
Kay Chapman 
435 Norma Myers 
Janeal Christensen 
436 Sophie Roberts 
439 Tim Ruddy 
440 Austin Ritterspach 
441 Betty White 
Roger Coe 
443 Walter Ostrom 
446 Ronnie Leathers 
Jay Green 
447 Larry Burns 
448 Fred Hankinson 
449 Ron Whitaker 
Dan Schlechter 
450 Marion Polker 
451 Denice Sherrill 
Bob Weaver 
452 Erik Farley 
Pat Bohlke 
453 Helen Pedersen 
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454 Geraldine Jacobsen 


455 


458 Janice Marie Young 


460 
463 
464 


465 
467 


469 


471 


472 
474 
475 


477 


479 
480 


481 
482 
485 
486 
487 
488 
490 
492 
494 
495 
500 


501 


502 
503 


504 


ilden Webb 
Jerry Bellenger 
Richard Petruschke 


B. C, Eakle, II 
Norma May 
Richard Harvey 
Portia McNess 
Richard Sokup 
Virginia Vida 
Mary Kortier 
Kenneth Anderson 
Judy Schomer 
Carol Sutton 
Sandra Sugg 
Eleanor DiGiglia 
Becky Stewart 
Dave Walton 
Larry Ham 
Jerome Smith 
Carol Jacobson 
Beverly Enger 
Billi Ann Conklin 
Nancy Elder 
Ruth Orme 

Ed Faust 

Wade Chastain 
Doris Rogers 
Bob Bennett 
Lois Gibbs 
Myron Renick 
Janet Thornburg 
Barbara Kidder 
Jo Ann Short 
Sue Trety 

Leda Staysa 
Cathie Dexter 
Carl Mentgen 
Marsha Howes 
Jack Dunstan 
Sarah Keesecker 
Betsy Beachley 
Elva Mary Martin 
Robert Crawford 
Joanne Bennett 


506 Carol Gould 

507 William Sumner 

508 Carol Torgerson 
Angeline Owen 

510 Martha Van Zele 

514 Nancy Skyles 

517 Kay Williamson 
James Yale 

518 Bettijane Burgis 
Wayne Polsgrove 

519 Julia Dawson 

520 Ronald Geesey 

521 Caroline E. Turner 

523 Judy Lorentz 
Bob Lyon 

524 Donna Drader 

525 Ann Pomainville 
Helen Henke 

528 Bryce Ingram 

530 Ed Ellis 
Elaine Ferguson 

531 Carol Cusack 
Mary Louise Goddard 

532 Judy Groover 
Joyce Murphy 

533 Laura Randels 

535 Billy LaMon Moore 

538 George Case 

539 Robert Gast 

540 Lucille Jeffries 
Ron Luedemann. 

541 Victor Clark 

545 Sharon Vaughn 
Terry Miller 

946 Dean Kraft 

347 Janice Lowry 

548 Thomas Simpson 
David Von Behren 

549 David Teaster 
Melissa Arnold 

550 George Peterson 
Charles Sebnaider 

551 Shirley Keating 

552 John Telscher 
James Yockey 

554 Annie Padilla 


550 Betsy Cosman 
557 Kurt Borows 
560 John Lancaster 
561 Sandra Dieterich 
562 David Teitelbaum 
563 Jack Ramsey 
Diane MclIntire 
564 Marna Griffith 
Kemal Belhasen 
565 Cynthia Hunter 
Larry Harrelson 
566 Barbara Ziak 


Nicholas Mastorides 


970 Rex Maugans 
Ruth Clingenpeel 

572 Lee Fish 

574 Joanne Drobnic 

576 Margot Nichols 
Jerome Jenko 


577 Dolores Ann Adams 


578 Jennifer Hole 
Larry Bell 

580 Michael Rinaldi 
Barbara Hadden 


581 Sandra Weatherford 


Kenyard Siglin 
983 Mike Palermo 
584 Jim Burrows 

Bill Achterberg 


986 Bette Lynn Tomola 


James Fraser 
587 Virginia Mills 
Bob Pyle 
989 Peirson De Vries 
590 Phyllis Fleshman 


Todd J. Hinerman 


591 George Drop 
Kenneth Book 
592 Eleanor Katterle 
593 Gerald Halley 
Janet Dressler 
595 Sandy Middleton 
Warren Davis 
Roger Butler 
596 Margo Pinney 
Mardeen Johnson 


597 William Elles, Jr. 

601 James Jeffers 

603 Virginia Valesio 
Burke Liburt 

605 Bobbie Patterson 

607 Rhea Allenstein 
Kenneth Gilchrist 
Buzzy Gay 
Ronald Townsend 

608 Wanda Gibb 
David Smith 

609 Roger Chase 

611 Robert Walton 

612 Karen Wyles 

613 Joan Cutter 

615 Farron O'Hara 
James Pietz 

618 Von Hill 
Janet Christensen 

619 David Miller 

620 Judy Kay Martin 

623 Karen Looze 

627 Sally Tolli 

628 Jerry Miller 
Caryl Heth 

629 Larry Aufderhaar 


Donnagene Bodertscher 


630 Karen Fink 
Judy Levine 
Patricia Groat 

631 Mary Ann Westfall 

632 Karen Westerlund 

635 Lowell Schmidt 
Sharon Cassell 

636 Sherry McNally 
Pat Vezina 

637 Carol Altman 
Jim Crummett 

638 Irene Sandoval 

639 Rosie Austin 
Douglas Exline 

641 Gary Orluske 

642 Marlene Dietrick 
Paul Hankinson 

643 Mary Leonard 














DRAMA ¢ RADIO-TV 


SPEECH 


Ithaca College 


Founded 1892 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Inquiries to 


BEN LIGHT 


Director of Admissions, 
Ithaca College 











Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





644 Kenneth Bennett 
William Knight 
648 Jeanne Griffiths 
649 Don Ray 
Charles Carey 
650 Tom Lake 
Steve Rask 
651 Steve Hanson 
653 Barbara Burnstine 
Dick Purvis 
654 Mary Jane Koos 
Margie Fieweger 
656 Janyce Notopoulas 
658 Andrew Marconi 
John Gump 
659 Mary Ann Johanson 
660 Sharon Callihan 
Thomas Chappel 
661 Ronald Samples 
662 Jack Ebersole 
664 Harleen Steiner 
665 Ann Hemmings 
666 John Daniels 
Barbara Sams 
667 Mary Norman 
Francis Lowe 
670 Verna Leffel 
674 Donald Meyer 
Mary Ann Schmit 
678 Jane de Cordova 
Terry Shultz 
679 Amarae Woodworth 
681 La Rue Frye 
686 William Vertrees 
687 Barbara Thomas 
688 Judy Abbott 
689 Ed Harrison 
Sue Rice 
690 Mary Rose Jones 
Ina Nell Carter 
693 Ronda Gay Grabbe 
Saundra Haseman 
695 John Wheeler 
698 Erdine McClanahan 
699 Gail Hartgrove 


700 John Montgomery 
703 Ed Reynolds 
Nancy Stanfield 
704 Don Skinner 
705 Jim Potter 
706 Joyce Fylling 
707 Marilyn McCoy 
Judith Broderick 
708 Barbara Couglin 
709 Marjorie Bucy 
Ted Stevens 
711 Robert Grieve 
712 Preston Grace 
713 Gene Gardiner 
715 Sandra Bissonnette 
Sharon Atherton 
718 Larry Trivette 
719 Charles E. White 
Danny Yancy 
721 Carolyn Christie 
Sarah Lou Rabe 
Charlene Theel 
722 Rosalyn Kaplan 
723 Ann Scott 
724 Sharon Tolar 
David Benson 
725 Don Stukel 
Vance Feyereisen 
728 Betty Ann West 
729 Barbara Eaton 
730 Jo Ann Huber 
731 Patsy Lea Fanning 
732 Diane LaCour 
733 Edith Ebbert 
Janet Lea Brazier 
734 Gerald Waechter 
735 Gail Campbell 
Gwen Hall 
736 Bruce Mason 
737 Bob Luke 
740 Mike Geller 
741 Lee Laudsburger 
Nancy Blonder 
745 Bill Vollmer 
Florence Stansell 
Ronald Miller 
Verna Brown 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


748 Andrew Smith 
749 Carol Lavigna 
Frances Mirenna 
750 Judy Hawley 
Melvin Murray 
751 Marilyn Stokes 
752 Janet Johnson 
753 Jane Finnegan 
754 Phil Payne 
Howard Mollahan 
755 Alex Logan 
Sandra Bower 
756 Donald Schaefer 
Rosalyn Crawford 
Caroline Hoppe 
757 Kenneth Whipple 
758 Bill Sayger 
759 John Shields 
Ned Mitchell 
761 Carol Schlichter 
Roger Phenicie 
762 Peg Franey 
764 Mary Ann Klaaren 
769 Judy Aamoth 
Gayle Haden 
770 Carol Swinburn 
771 Patricia Ferris 
774 Karen Kuhl 
777 Bob Ball 
778 Kathy Hensel 
779 Barbara Flint 
781 Ann Hudgens 
James Broomall 
784 Patricia Arcand 
786 Ilene Smith 
787 Keith Kester 
Marion Reichert 
788 Russell Morgan 
789_Jerry Keene 
Judy Mudge 
791 Marcia Frank 
Madelyne Russell 
792 Dick Kramer 
Elaine Young 
793 Barbara Tooley 
Judy Schwartz 











Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires .. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


i ese bie aoa bees $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 
#1225 White Vellum in one box 
Se ee Oe EE bic e's ces cee wbeeee $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available ‘at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

e 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19, Circle 7-2396 











On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
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THREE ACT 





COMEDY 


ROOM FOR THE GROOM 


By J. P. Henderson 


THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


It's one of those days in the Allen family—daugh- 
ter Leslie's wedding plans go awry when Bruce is 
fired (and, of course, the wedding invitations are 
already in the mail), son Hal quits Harvard to buy 
a run-down restaurant, and Mr. Allen learns his 
new workshop is on city land. Panicky Bruce begs 
Leslie to elope and she agrees. Although they be- 
lieve the elopement is a secret, the Allen family 
knows (and assists—even to providing the ladder, 
a rickety product of Mr. Allen's home workshop). 
But when Aunt Lottie’s ‘‘ladder mania”’ gets out of 
hand, she climbs on it and . . . that nearly proves 
to be the end of Aunt Lottie and the story! How- 
ever, the play ‘‘crashes’’ to a triumphant and 
laughter-rampant close. 


Cast: 5 M, 6 W, Extras 


return, . 


Orlando, Florida 


DIRECTORIAL COMMENTS 
FROM TEST PRODUCTIONS: 


. .. hits us like a breath of fresh air. It was a 
real joy to find a father for the stage who has a 
genuine and deeply paternal love for his daugh- 
ter, and to have her admire and respect him in 
. . All of the characters—whether their 
roles be big or small—are alive, dynamic, and a 
delight to meet.'’—Mildred E. Murphy, Head of 
Drama Department, W. R. Boone High School, 


. our cast and staff were accorded a highly 
enthusiastic ovation, including four curtain calls!"’ 
—Jim Andrews, Head of Drama Department, Town- 
ship High School, Rock Falls, Illinois 


Books, 85¢ each. Royalty for each stage perform- 
ance: 15% of the gross receipts, with a single- 
performance maximum of $25 each and no mini- 
mum. Posters: 12 for $1. 


Write for your copy of our NEW 1956-1957 play catalogue. 
























Row, PETERSON AND Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





794 Judy Bailey 828 Bill Howell 881 Andy Edmonson 924 Patsy Beckert 960 Phyllis Zahm 
Bill Weaver 829 Steve Smith 882 James Johnson 925 Anita Schimke 963 Edward Paul Herrin 
795 Joan Smetak Sharon Mills Mary Fetrow 927 Joanne Wolfe 965 Hans Quistorft 
Sam Bellitto 831 Phillip Carr 884 Martha Mobbs Bob Burr 968 Jerry Danielsen 
Eileen Kovach 833 Worth Hayden 886 Marion Tellman 928 Marshall Anderson Carol Carman 
796 Richard Miller Deanne McJunkin 887 Gary Weisser 929 Janet Atwell 970 Lawrence Mendenhall 
797 Myron Hoffman 834 Wilbur Wilcox 888 Raymond Wood 930 Frances Kees Jean Woo 
798 Jack Chidsey 835 Dee Franklin 890 Floyd Shumaker 931 Joyce Waldridge $71 Margaret Seykora 
Judy Steiner John Hurtt 892 Sharon McCollough Thomas Lackman Bob Lindesmith 
Richard Gallagher 837 Judy McKee 893 Clyde Lewis 932 Carol French 972 Virginia Van Ness 
799 Priscilla Bynum 838 William Jay Kramer Shelby Judy Sally Caylor 973 Anne Fantaccione 
800 F. A. Miller 839 Linda Shelton Fromm 894 Glen Hammond 933 Pat Derowitsch Paul Jost 
Sue Westermelt 841 Dora Lynne Kellogg Nancy Jeffers Sandra Riley 975 Jim Boyer 
801 Jerry Levin 843 Ann Penney 896 Bruce Hazelwood Ron Tallent Margaret Ann Diz 
802 Martha Waite 844 Carl White 897 Sarah Gordon 934 Roy Lawson 977 Diane Ferren 
Jimmie Rogers 848 Karen Rose 898 Larry Paisley Ronald Summers 979 Sharon Reder 
804 Larry Snyder 849 Mark T. Stevens 899 Alice Olson 935 Norma Curry Barbara Vaught 
805 Genevieve Melia 850 Tyrrel Dear 900 Renny Ashleman Frankie Ingraham Jane Pence 
808 Charles Pitchford 852 Carolyn Showers Betty Jo Parker Roberta DeWolf Sally Pyle 
809 Stephanie Berzan 855 Larry Cochran 901 Larry Kuhl Connie Lassetter Larry Fewell 
Robert Patten 856 Irene Kirstoff Bill Schellpeper Barbara Waid 981 Brian Counihan 
811 Ann Smith 859 Jerry Wilkins 902 Michael Woodman Juanita Jumper John Moran 
Kay Ketzle Peggy Wilkie Janice Clark 936 Gail Hart 982 Bertha Kay Baker 
813 Anna Carolyn Fox 863 Robert Smith, Jr. 906 Amy Lou Salisbury 940 Phyllis Dietz Jimmy Lumsden 
814 Bill Hooker 864 Jean M. Boatman 908 Deanna Sauro 941 Sharon Wagner 984 Barry Noll 
Gale Webb 865 Leslie Bolyard 909 Bill Crothers 942 Goldye Naftulin Carolyn Chase 
815 Jack Brokenshire 866 David Lange 910 Patsy Linden Nancy Rephann 985 Dale Roberts 
John Frankel Sally Gross 911 Gary Matlin 943 John Bollman 986 Lee Van Bremen 
816 Anna Marie Gould 867 June Beierlotzer 913 Jim Lloyd 944 Danny Womack Carolyn Boag 
817 Jack Siggins 869 Carol Maberry Mary Miller Charlotte Morris 987 Adele Rappoli 
Gay Hammond 871 George Holmes 914 Becky Gallop 945 Elizabeth Suba Bill Keene 
818 Sandra Hargraves 872 John Stark Peggy Stephenson Bart Murphy 990 William Stock, Jr. 
819 Charles La Pee Helen Harris Billy Carswell 946 Jack Nivus 992 Emily Morgan 
821 Dorothy Hellyer 873 William Giffen Charon Crabtree Kathleen Wilcox Walter Wallace 
822 Curtis Schwartz Dorothy Mondlak Debbie Kimball 949 George Walter Goethe 993 Tudy Glaize 
Elaine Womack 874 Joyce Henderson 915 Yvonne Thompson 950 Sandra Wilke 994 Vernell Butler 
823 Richard Frye Kathleen Lewellen 916 Clairanne Byrne 951 Tommy Wilkinson Carole Marciniak 
Carolyn Woodes 75 Roger Lounsbury Mary Lou Kavlics 952 Gretchen Pisel 995 James Wager 
824 Lorama Malone 877 John Beck 917 Helen Hall 953 Deanna Mumma 996 Deanna Sprind 
825 Donna Jean Graff 878 Amiee Salsbury 918 Jean Reeves Genevra O'Neil Jack Saylor 


Glen Lougheed 


Danny Curbello Robert Hudson 954 Margaret Hull 





998 Betty Ann Chiasson 
999 Dee Anna Roach 
James Kunkel 


826 Gertrude Henley 
827 Larry Parsons 


879 Robert Pentecost 


919 Gary Blood 
Bill Pentecost 


957 Judith Wilcox 
Janet Clark 


Ruth Ann Dolle 
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A complete source of 
Royalty-Free plays — 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine 
for Young People 


Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for 
each grade level — primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high and high 
school — plus a section of radio 


and TV plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important 
holidays and anniversaries; epi- 
sodes from the lives of famous 
men and women, teaching the 
lessons of history. 


PLAYS appropriate for special 
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A Manual for High School and College 


Theatrical Administration 


by 
WHITNEY R. SPONSLER 


Legitimate theatrical producer and former production manager, 
Department. of Drama, University of Southern California 


NOW ...a concise, easy-to-read manual to guide and assist the student producer, publicist, 
business, and house manager. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Production Manager Business Management 


House Management 
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Direct-Mail Promotion 
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and many other interesting chapters 


Designed for use in any educational situation 


ONLY $1.50 POSTPAID 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER — If we receive your order before December Ist, we will include a certificate 
which entitles you to a free consultation on your printed program, and another certificate for consultation on 
your direct-mail promotional program. Both certificates included without additional charge if your order is 
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For Xmas Programs 


READINGS 


CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. A read- 
ing with which a speaking or singing choir may 
be used. Always pleases. 75¢ 

CHRISTMAS DOLL. B. J. Chute, 10 min. Martha 
Jones, who cared for nothing but boys’ sports, 
at last fell in love with a doll. 60c 

DO NOT OPEN ‘TIL. McWhirter. 10 min. 1955 
reading from the story. Amy learns that God 
loves a cheerful receiver and brings joy to her 
young husband with her delight in the gift. 


60c 

GIFT OF THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. Hohlfeld. A 
most effective number for your Christmas Pro- 
gram. Familiar carols are interspersed by a 
chorus. Music not furnished. 75¢ 
GOING DOWN. Brant. Humorous monolog por- 
traying the ‘frenzy that reigns after Christmas 
as people rush to exchange eo 60c 
JEWELS OF THE MAGUS, THE. Josephine Hohl- 
feld. 10 min. 1956 reading. A very beautiful 
story of Thales, one of the seven Magi of 
Greece. He looked over his precious jewels 
and decided to give the one least prized to 
the Christ Child. In a dream, an angel comes 
and takes him along the way. He sees the 
sacrificial gifts the pilgrims are taking and he 
decides to give ail his jewels to the new born 


ak 60c 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA. Frances H. Burnett. 
A lovely Christmas reading. 60c 
LITTLEST ANGEL. Charles Tazewell. A_ lovely 
reading from the book. 75c 
MA MAKES MERRY and MA DOES HER CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING. Black. Two of the best hu- 
morous readings for the season. Each 60c 
MOUSE THAT DIDN'T BELIEVE IN SANTA 
CLAUS, THE. Eugene Field. From the story 
recommended by Charles Laughton. 1956 cut- 
ye 10 min. 50c 
OTHER WISE MAN. Henry Van Dyke. From one 
of the most beautiful of all Christmas stories. 
Here is a message that will bring inspiration 
and hope and peace. 75¢ 
STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. Margaret Cous- 
ins. A reading from an enchanting story.  60c 
SUBSTITUTE SANTA, THE. B. J. Chute. From the 
appealing story. Barney, a drunk, a boy, and 
a@ pawnbroker are the characters. The boy, with 
the coveted harmonica cupped in his hands 
played ‘"'Glory to the new-born King."' And 
there began to spread through Barney ‘'a glow 
he had thought came only in a bottle.'' 75c¢ 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


(Non Royalty) 
BIRD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Pauline Phelps. 
Comedy. From the beloved story. 4m. 6f. 35 
min. The best selling Christmas play that we 


know. 60c 
HERBIE'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. One of the 
popular ‘Herbie’ plays. 3m. 4f. Good com- 
edy for the teen-agers. 60c 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. From the first act of 
Pauline Phelps’ "Little Women."' 6f. 15 min. 


0c 

ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. K. Asbrand. Pag- 
eant Play. 13 principals and an angel — 
c 

OTHER WISE MAN. Dramatized from Van Dyke's 
famous story by Pauline Phelps. Will be loved 
by all audiences. 6m. 2. and reader. 60c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomime. (Old 
fashioned melodrama.) 5 characters and back 
stage chorus. 50c 

ETERNAL MAGI. Walton. Effective pageant with 
carols. Large cast (all ages). 60c 

LET US RECEIVE CHRISTMAS. Miriam Baker. 
1956 Nativity pageant and carol service. Varied 
cast. A beautiful service that includes the Na- 
tivity scene and those who came to worship 
the Christ child. A reader and speaking and 
singing choirs furnish the cues for those tak- 
ing part in the pageant. There is also singing 
by the little folk. Music will be found in 
hymnals and carol books. 60c 

STAR OF THE EAST. Josephine Hohlfeld. 1955 
ogee’. A program for entire school. Length 
and cast elastic. The stars meet to choose the 
one most fitted to carry the message of good 
tidings. Music (familiar carols) not a 

60c 

VERY SPECIAL BIRTHDAY, A. 1955 Entertain- 
ment. Number in cast and length according to 
scenes used. Most unique and inspiring.  60c 

WORLD'S CHRISTMAS TREE. Spencer. A worth- 
while entertainment. 15 children (Extras if de- 
sired.) 10 min. With a minimum of work and 
expense, a living Christmas tree is oo - 

50c 

These and many other outstanding numbers are 

listed in our 1957 catalog. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
1631 S. PAXTON ST. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





PLAYS OF THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 15) 
capable of lending a suggestion of so- 
phistication that the play requires. The 
actors were smitten with the play at the 
beginning and rehearsals were as happy 
an experience that this director ever 
hopes to have in the educational theater. 
Our various stage crews found the play 
as compelling as the actors, and the crea- 
tion of the essential prop, the “Lamp of 
Illusion,” captivated everyone. 

With the assistance of our Art De- 
partment, we had a fine set, suggesting 
the palace of Duke Lambert, done in 
sombre tones of green and rust to help 
create the proper mood and atmosphere 
for the play. Our room also suggested 
spaciousness. Costumes were carefully 
selected, elegant dinner dresses and 
smart casual wear for the girls, appropri- 
ate tuxedos and formal dress for the 
boys. 

We knew in the beginning that Death 
Takes a Holiday would be an expensive 
show with the high royalty, costume 
rentals, the right set which we needed 
to construct, but our prime interest was 
not to make money. We wanted to have 
one of the finest productions we had ever 
presented at the East Alton-Wood River 
Community High School. As a result, we 
put our hearts and souls (not to men- 
tion “Blood, sweat, and tears”) into this 
production. Audience response to a well- 
organized student advertising campaign 
was heartening. According to the recep- 
tion our audience gave this play, we cer- 
tainly achieved our goal. 

RICHARD CLARIDGE 
Sponsor, Troupe 733 
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BASIC STAGE LIGHTING 


2 parts — 35 mm. — Color 
Part |. Principles & Functions 
Part Il. Instruments & Methods 
Price: Sale, $8.00 ea.; Rental: $3.00 ea. 
Available October, 1956 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theotre' 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, oto schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves 8B roRmale) 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19.N Y 
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Christmas 


Plays 


THE OTHER WISE MAN 


A choric adaptation by Harold G. Sliker of 
Van Dyke's famous short story. 19 speaking roles, 
many of which can be doubled. May be per- 
formed on the platform stage, in the church 
chancel, or “in the round." Price per copy: 50c. 
Royalty, $5 per performance. 


THE PERFECT CAROL 


Reverent depiction of the origin of ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night."" By Aileene Sargent. 2 M.., 
2 W., tableaux characters, and choir. Easily 
staged. Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per 
performance. 


SANTA CLAUS, INDEED! 


A delightful comedy-fantasy which deftly ex- 
plodes many of the modern foibles of Christ- 
mas giving. By Merle Bouton Young. 3 M., | W. 
Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per perform- 
ance. 


SHELTER FOR A WANDERER 


This deeply moving Mexican play-pageant has 
been produced annually by the famous Padua 
Hills Theatre for many years. It embodies, as 
an integral part of the plot, the three main 
Christmas customs of Mexico—the nacimiento, 
the breaking of the pinata, and the litany of 
Las Posadas. By Agnes Emelie Peterson. 8M., 5 
W., extras if desired. Music included. Price per 
copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per performance. 


THE SHEPHERD’S STAR 


A Nativity play with music. By Janet Katherine 
Smith. For those groups seeking a more elabo- 
rate and spectacular undertaking. 14 M., 8 W., 
choruses, and extras. Plays about I'!/. hours. 
Books 75c each. Royalty $10 per performance if 
admission is charged or a collection taken. $5 
per performance when no admission is charged. 


GO YE TO BETHLEHEM 


A spoken cantata for a verse choir of any num- 
ber. By Albert Johnson. Price per copy: 50c. 
No royalty if 10 copies are purchased. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 


The faith of a crippled child produces a mod- 
ern miracie. For four men, one woman, plus 
parts for a child, angels, shepherds, carolers. 
By Agnes Peterson. Price per copy: 50c. Royal- 
ty, $5 per performance. 


AT THE FEET OF THE MADONNA 


A deeply moving pageant of supplication for 
six women plus speaking and singing choirs. By 
Charlotte Lee. Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 
per performance. 


For further information on Christmas plays, 
write for the Row-Peterson Drama Catalogs— 
either for high school or for junior high school. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















TRAILER THEATER 

(Continued from page 13) 
a school project. Arch-rivals athletically, 
the students learn to work together. Sev- 
eral strong inter-school friendships from 
the drama work have helped to cement 
relationships among the turbulent teen- 
agers. 

“Because of the large repertoire and 
use of one-acts, individual stars are not 
created. More students can participate, 
and widely different characterizations, 
such as animals and monsters, are pos- 
sible. One year a midget at school was 
able to take an enthusiastic part in extra- 
curricular activities by participating in 
several plays. He became an immediate 
favorite with the young audience. 

“One parent from a neighboring town, 
aware of this therapeutic experience of 
participating in a venture of this kind, 
begged to have her son admitted to the 
trailer theater crew even though he lived 
25 miles away and attended school in 
another county. 

“Trailer theater has yet to reach its 
peak in Albuquerque. Rarick and _ his 
students are brimming with ideas for 
improvements and expansion. First will 
come a metal framework and a masonite 


exterior, both for permanency. Eventu- 
ally, still borrowing from the medieval 
pageant wagons, they plan to add a trap 
door. The tinal touch will be the dis- 
tinctively brilliant paint job so that all 
Albuquerque can recognize the trailer 
theater. 

“Rarick is eager for other groups to 
try this device and points out that a 
trailer stage may often be the best way 
of bringing all kinds of theater into the 
rural areas. ‘Children are our future pa- 
trons and actors, he says, ‘and in addi- 
tion to entertaining them, we begin to 
cultivate their tastes. This cultivation 
has already begun to show in Albuquer- 
que, for students flock to drama classes 
and clubs in the three high schools. 

“Despite the headaches of taking their 
theater all over the city, the trailer crews 
are more enthusiastic than ever as their 
unique theater develops more each year. 
The high school student needs only to 
drive slowly onto a playground and see 
myriads of children eagerly shout and 
run after his caravan to realize that he 
too can play Pied Piper to thousands of 
happy youngsters.” 

In these days of persistent front-page 
lurid accounts of teen-age delinquency 





If you were there— 
YOU WILL REMEMBER! 


flamboyant headlines accorde 


Olympic games. 


“< 


. . . something eternal.” 


ment house in America. 


and grace of movement in children’s plays. 





The Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


of the American Educational Theatre Association 
August 20-24, 1956, at Northwestern University 


Inspiring Speeches 


Dr. Frank Whiting, President of AETA: According to Dr. Whiting, no theater worker 
should be discouraged if the press, radio, and television fail to recognize his work in the 
major sports events. He suggested that if there had been 
these media in the Golden Age of Greek Drama, the major plaudits would have gone to the 
. . . And had there been the “mass media” in the Elizabethan Age, the 
plays of Shakespeare would probably have been relegated to the obscure corner reserved for 
the arts, and the games would have been given first-page coverage. 
satisfaction and joy of achievement and excellence. 


and by 


Dr. Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern University: Dr. Simon said that Children’s 
Theater has now “come of age,” and it is time to evaluate it and look for honest answers 
to the questions: What have we done? How good is it? Where are we going? 


Excellent Productions 


by Robert Moulton, University of Minnesota: Mr. Moulton and a group of his students 
presented “An Evening of Dance Theater.” Especially fine on this program was the inspired 
choreographed short version of Cinderella, The Happy Birthday, which was a series of dance 
interpretations of nursery rhymes, and a magnificent capsule version of Our Town called 


and by 


The Hull-House Children’s Theatre: The Red Shoes, an adaptation of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s story under the direction of Hans Joseph Schmidt. This production was a fine 
indication of what can be done by and for settlement-house children by the oldest settle- 


and by 


The Equity Library Children’s Theatre of Chicago: Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater by Mar- 
tha Bennett King. Much could be learned from this production about the use of pantomime 


and by 


The Ballet Celeste, San Francisco: Another fine dance program demonstrating artisti- 
cally what can be done in this area for children’s entertainment. 


Especially for High Schools 


The High School and Children’s Theater was a discussion panel composed of four high- 
school directors (all Thespian sponsors): Chairman, Wallace Smith, Lakewood, Ohio; Mabel 
Henry, Wilmington, Delaware; Freda Kenner, Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee; 
and Richard Johnson, Barrington, Illinois. In this discussion the emphasis was upon the 
values of CT for high-school producers. The ideas developed by the panel, out of their wide 
experience in CT as well as in other types of high-school theater, centered around the values 
of this medium for the high-school actor and the values to the community. 


If you weren't there— 
YOU MISSED! 


. . » Moral: Work for the 


and blackboard jungle activity, what 
better counteractant in the name of 
dignity of youth can we have than such 
a story as the preceding one? Here we 
have a thrilling account of artistic 
growth in a co-operative high school 
theater venture, and the providing of 
fine entertainment for upwards of 40,000 
elementary-school children in one cal- 
endar year! 
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... RADIO 


(Continued from page | 1) 


tunate enough to be able to offer a week- 
ly radio drama series during the day, an 
audience is available for it. Directors of 
dramatics and their students will find 
many stimulating and rewarding mo- 
ments in the production of radio scripts 
in the anthologies listed at the end of 
this article. Bringing these scripts to life 
in the classroom with the tape-recorder, 
over the school public address system or 
in the studios of the local radio station 
will offer invaluable training for theater 
students. Parenthetically, it should be 
noted, however, that radio scripts like 
most plays require royalty payments if 
publicly performed. 

The specific techniques of radio drama 
production will be discussed in subse- 
quent articles; however, it is necessary 
first to discuss the basic values to be 
gained from microphone training in gen- 
eral. They are 1) training in voice and 
articulation, 2) developing a sense of 
pause and timing, 3) stimulating imagi- 
native visualization and 4) the technique 
of rapid multi-characterization. While 
others may be added, generally, these 
four values can be readily recognized as 
of invaluable assistance in developing 
student actors for the stage as well as 
for radio and television. 

The microphone functions somewhat 
as a microscope in its power to magnify 
the voice. With the removal of all de- 
tracting as well as enhancing visual aids, 
the actor is dependent upon his voice 
and his voice alone for the proper effect. 
Articulatory deviations previously un- 
noticeable can now be detected and con- 
sequently corrected. Too much release of 
air on certain sibilant sounds (“s” and 
“sh” ) can be perceived immediately, es- 
pecially when a velocity (ribbon) or a 
crystal microphone is used. Both of these 
microphones are constructed so that the 
portion which receives the vibration of 
the sound waves is very sensitive to ex- 
treme releases of air. In the case of 
plosives (“p” and “b”), the microphone 
will accentuate the fault of an over- 
release of air. _ 

The microscopic microphone is help- 
ful in discerning an unusually fast rate 
of speech. Most beginning actors have 
difficulty in decreasing the rate of de- 
livery, but as a result of carefully mark- 
ing one’s radio script, the rapid reader 
or speaker can be made extremely con- 
scious of the need for slowing down or 
accelerating the rate. A secondary aid, 
but nonetheless important, may be noted 
in the use of the script marking or 
“mark-up.” The “mark-up” is a_tech- 
nique unique to radio in that it can ac- 
tually be utilized during the perform- 
ance. Marking or underlining sounds 
that must be watched, words or groups 
of words to be emphasized and marginal 
reminders as to rate of speech served as 
omnipresent aids to the student at the 
microphone while he is actually present- 
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ing his material. It must be emphasized, 
however, that it is only a technique or 
an aid to better reading and speaking. 
There must be the establishing of proper 
speech habits without the aid of a script 
“mark-up.” The “mark-up” is only a step 
in the training of good voice. 

The “mark-up” also provides an ex- 
cellent technique of calling attention to 
the proper sense of pause and timing. 
In radio groups of words are more im- 
portant than any single word. Groups of 
words can be carefully marked so that 
the student develops a habit of proper 
grouping. 

The training in imaginative visualiza- 
tion is vitally important to the stage 
actor as well as to the electronic thes- 
pian. The need for seeing objects, per- 
sons, and action off stage from one’s po- 
sition on stage occurs in every play. The 
absence of costumes, properties, scenery, 
and all the other basic adjuncts of a 
stage presentation require the actor at 
the microphone to heighten the imagi- 
native sense of visualization. If the actor 
at the microphone is to sound con- 
vincing, he must be convincing at the 
microphone. Facial expression and total 
bodily activity are always stressed in the 
radio drama, but the actor's imagination 
is put to the extreme test in effectively 
transmitting to a blind audience the 
complete visualization of the dramatic 
scene. 

A final value to be gained from mic- 
rophone training is the need for quick 
characterization through voice. The 
danger of veneered or glib characteri- 
zations is obvious. Still, the dominance 


of the clock in the rehearsal, presenta- 
tion, and programming of the radio 
drama does not permit actors to develop 
a character over a period of several 
weeks. In most instances a few hours is 
the case. The quick change from a nor- 
mal voice to a nasal or a guttural vocal 
quality gives the actor training in vocal 
flexibility which can be of invaluable 
aid in a program of vocal training. 

All of these techniques provide exer- 
cise and practice in the skill of using the 
voice and developing the imagination. 
Lest we forget then the microphone and 
the radio drama are of supreme impor- 
tance and must be an integral part of the 
educational theater program. 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RADIO ANTHOLOGIES 

Barnouw, Erik, (ed.), Radio Drama in Action. 
(N. Y.: Rinehart, 1945). 

Benet, Stephen V., We Stand United and 
Other Radio Scripts. (N. Y.: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945). 

Boyd, James, (ed.), The Free Company Pre- 
sents. (N. Y.: Dodd, Mead, 1941). 

Corwin, Norman, More by Corwin. (N. Y. 
Henry Holt, 1944). 

Corwin, Norman, Thirteen by Corwin. (N. Y.: 
Henry Holt, 1942). 

Coulter, Douglas, (ed.), Columbia Work- 
shop Plays. (N. Y.: Whittlesey, 1939). 

Fitelson, H. W., (ed.), Theatre Guild on the 
Air. (N. Y.: Rinehart, 1947). 

Kozlenko, William, (ed.), 100 Non-Royalty 
Radio Plays. (N. Y.: Greenberg, 1941). 
Liss, Joseph, Radio's Best Plays. (N. Y.: 

Greenberg, 1947). 

Oboler, Arch, Oboler Omnibus. (N. Y.: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1945). 

Weiser, Norman, (ed.), The Writer’s Radio 
Theatre. 2 vols. (N. Y.: Harper, 1941 and 
1942). 

Wylie, Max, (ed.), Best Broadcasts, 1938- 
1941. 3 vols. (N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1940- 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theater whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. .60 


ORIGINAL RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS by William R. Johnson, Kling Studios, 
Inc., Chicago. Contents: Lines of Rhyme, Stay Tuned For . . ., Music in the Air, That’s 
Right, You're Wrong!, Put Yourself “On-the-Spot,” School Court of the Air, Dolly-in on 
Pantomime, Let’s Make a Movie. .60 


THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION by June Mitchell. Contents: Your Own Little Theatre?, 
It’s Hard Work!, Me, a Teacher?, Dramatics on the Side, Are You Stage Struck?, 
Dramatics as a Hobby, Theatre on the Air, Dramatics in Everyday Life. 60 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION by Si Mills. Contents: Brief Technical 
Details, The Television Picture, Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, 
Television and Education, Television: Past, Present and Future. .60 


seas a AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. A timely 
and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school theater in terms of 


present-day requirements. Especially recommended for directors and school administra- 
tors. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An amazing 
source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community theaters. Contains 
a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, advertising and staging 
of ron 4 of the following outstanding plays chosen for their suita vility for amateur theater 
groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two on an Island, 
Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imagin- 
ary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost Horizon, Sun-up, Icebound, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, The Torch- Bearers, Nothing but the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind 
Lady, Three Cornered Moon, The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The 
Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old 
Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, and Let- 
ters to Lucerne. $1.00 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Angel 
Street, The Admirable Crichton, Ramshackle Inn, Pygmalion, Blithe Spirit, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, Julius Caesar, and Papa Is All. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 2), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Star- 
dust, Miss Lulu Bett, Cuckoos on the Hearth, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Blue 
Bird, January Thaw, ‘and Dear Ruth. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 3), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Years 
Ago, A Scrap of Paper, The Glass Menagerie, We Shook the Family Tree, The Beautiful 
People, Night Must Fall, and I Remember Mama. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 4), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: My 
Sister Eileen, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Hay Fever, On the Third Day, A Sound of Hunting, 
Seventeenth Summer, School for Scandal. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Never 
Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother Is a Freshman, 
She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies and Hussars. 60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 6), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Life 
with Father, Men Are Like Streetcars, Double Door, Our Miss Brooks, Cradle of Glory, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Friend Hannah, Smoky Mountain. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 7), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Room 
for One More, Harvey, Old , Green Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, The Time of Your 
Life, Sight Unseen, Consider the Heavens. .60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-one additional publications 
obout the theater. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 
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ANALYZING THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 10) 


we note that this should be very excel- 
lent high school material just as it is 
written. 

Other inferences could be drawn by 
each and every individual director. Only 
part of the reviews were given previous- 
ly and there was more valuable material 
in them. It is well worthwhile to read 
all the reviews and criticisms you can 
find about the play you are going to 
direct. 

The other play is Growing Pains by 
Aurania Rouverol. It was written ap- 
proximately at the same time as The 
Late Christopher Bean. It is also a three- 
act comedy with one interior set and 
modern dress. It calls for a cast of eight 
men and ten women. This play offers a 
large cast, thus giving more students an 
opportunity to participate. Its theme is 
a new and old fashioned slant at unso- 
phisticated youth as it flutters uncer- 
tainly on the wings of sixteen. 

Again, referring to the Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature, we find two re- 
views. They were in Commonweal of 
December 8, 1933, and Catholic World 
of January, 1934. Just by picking out ex- 
cerpts from each of these reviews, we 
will gain a deeper understanding of the 
play. 

From Commonweal we learn: 


It is innocent enough little comedy that 
came blushing its adolescent way into New 
York last week rejoicing in the title of 
Growing Pains. I am going to admit right 
off that I liked it, and enjoyed some parts 
of it hugely, in spite of the fact that one 
nearly always knew what was coming 
next, and of the further fact, as a comedy 
of the early teens, it lacked much of the 
facility for which Tarkington once and for 
all set the standard. . . . Nevertheless, I 
insist that it is a thoroughly worthwhile 
little comedy which displays with no small 
ingenuity some of the common problems 
which parents must solve by wise silence, 
aspirin, a plentiful supply of handker- 
chiefs, a small cash reserve, and infinite 
patience. 


Briefly, from Catholic World, we find 
that Growing Pains “a reverberation of 
Seventeen is heard in this amicable little 
comedy ... were Growing Pains a little 
less self-conscious its humor would be 
funnier.” 

From the parts of these two reviews, 
we find that again the play is of no mag- 
nitude but can be entertaining to an 
audience and that it should be played 
for its comedy value rather than for any 
“message.” 

After reading the reviews and criti- 
cisms one must now re-read the play 
carefully for the third time with this new 
point of view in mind. Again, visualize 
the play as you would direct it. Note in 
your mind the changes you have already 
made from the first time you visualized 
the play. 

As a director, you are now ready for 
your next step in preparing your play for 
production — you are ready to prepare 
your prompt script with all your block- 
ing and notes on pointing of lines. 
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WILLIAM DAVIDSON’S 





NEW COMEDY 


The Birds and the Boys 


3 Act Comedy: 6 men, 11 women. 1 int. 











The charming opening scene of this new and delightful comedy. 


William Davidson’s hilarious new play is about a delightful 
just-married couple whose new home is right next to “Youthville,” 
a place for juvenile delinquents. The couple’s hobby of bird-watching 
is soon turned into boy-watching. It isn’t long before they have the 


community in an uproar and some of the worst delinquents turned 





€ into model citizens. An outstanding new comedy. 
» 
ROYALTY, $25.00 PLAYBOOKS, 85c 
179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... . CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 
(Continued from page 9) 
Lamp fillers closely resembled the lamps 
themselves. 

Besides lamps, lanterns were also 
used, especially for outdoor purposes. 
Such a portable Roman lantern was cy- 
lindrical in shape and had a _ hemi- 
spherical cover which could be raised 
from the body of the lantern. The body 
was enclosed with plates of some trans- 
parent material, such as horn, bladder, 
linen, or talc. Bladder was a cheap sub- 
stitute for horn. This may have been the 
type of lantern carried by the wise and 
foolish virgins as mentioned in the Bible. 

For mirrors the Greeks and Romans 
were at a disadvantage. Glass articles 
were known, but were not in common 
use. The ordinary type of mirror was a 
sheet of burnished metal. However, a 
very few genuine looking glasses as we 
know them today were in existence. The 
metal mirrors were of two distinct 
forms: a circular reflector, mounted on 
a handle like a modern hand-glass, and 
a similar disc enclosed in a folding box. 
Both of these varieties were often deco- 
rated with engraving, and the handles 
were sometimes modelled as statuettes. 
Some were decorated with such designs 
as the Dionysos standing by a vine, the 
head of Nero, and a palm tree. 

In early Greek and Roman times cook- 
-ing was done either in the courtyard of 
the house or in the principal living- 
room. The houses in Pompeii were, how- 
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ever, generally provided with separate 
kitchens, small rooms, opening off the 
court. The hearth was a simple rectan- 
gular structure of masonry, sometimes 
furnished with projecting supports for 
holding vessels over the fire. The kitch- 
en implements, as a rule, did not differ 
greatly from those in modern use, ex- 
cept that they were made of bronze, and 
frequently had some graceful ornamen- 
tation. Pans either rectangular or circu- 
lar with as few as six circular depres- 
sions or as many as twenty-eight were 
used for baking or poaching eggs. Small 
terracotta moulds were used for stamp- 
ing flat circular cakes into such designs 
as a wicker basket containing bunches 
of grapes and a pomegranate. There were 
amphorae (jars or vases with large egg- 
shaped bodies, narrow cylindrical necks, 
and two handles) for holding wine, and 
bronze frying-pans with a spout at one 
corner. Frying was done with oil. There 
were also ladles whose handles termi- 
nated into beautifully modelled heads of 
an animal, such as that of a duck, swan, 
or a dog; and there was a peculiar im- 
plement with a broad flat blade that may 
have been used for lifting fish off a pan. 

Plates of Campanian fabric decorated 
with fish and other marine animals 
painted upon them such as a sea-perch, 
a sangus, a torpedo, a red mullet, a bass, 
and a cuttlefish are belived to have been 
intended for the serving of fish, and that 
the circular depression in the center was 
meant to hold any water that might 


strain off. Strainers were used for clear- 
ing wine and other liquids and were 
often of delicate workmanship. 


Knives and forks were not used at the 
table, fingers being mainly employed. 
Spoons, however, were common and 
those of an early period were large ivory 
spoons with elaborately ornamented 
handles. Small spoons in bronze or ivory, 
with a round head and handle running 
to a point, are believed to have been 
used for the eating of eggs and the ex- 
traction of snails from their shells. 
Snails were a favorite dish with the Ro- 
mans, and the spoon got its name “coch- 
lear” from being used in this manner. 

Fish, bread, eggs, walnuts, and fruit 
are known to have been eaten by the 
ancient Romans, and if eggs were eaten, 
surely the flesh of fowl was also certain- 
ly eaten. 


The kneading of dough was some- 
times done on a board placed in a cir- 
cular trough on three legs. It is inter- 
esting to know that the kneading was 
sometimes done to the sound of a flute. 


One needs only to study the furniture 
and everyday utensils of the Greeks and 
Romans to understand more fully their 
mythologies. In the homes of the rich 
and the poor there was one common 
denominator — their religion. Whether 
it be an elaborate couch of the wealthy 
or a lamp in the kitchen of the lowly, 
here one found in their designs the 
grandeur of these two ancient countries. 
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Now in ils 4th year in London 


THE MOUSETRAP 


By Agatha Christie Melodrama, 3 acts 











The author of Ten Little Indians and 
Witness for the Prosecution comes forth 
with another English hit about a group 
of strangers stranded in a boarding house 
during a snow storm, one of whom is a 
murderer. The suspects include the new- 
ly married couple who run the house, and 
the suspicions that are planted in their 
minds nearly wreck their perfect mar- 
riage. Others are a spinster with a curious 
background, an architect who seems bet- 
ter equipped to be a chef, a retired Army 
major, a strange little man who claims his car overturned in a drift, and a 
feminine jurist who makes life miserable for everyone. Into their midst comes 
a policeman, traveling on skis. He no sooner arrives, than the jurist is killed. 
Two down, and one to go. To get to the rationale of the murderer's pattern, 
the policeman probes the background of everyone present, and rattles a lot 
of skeletons. But in another famous Agatha Christie switch finish, it is the 
policeman — or, rather, the man disquised as a policeman — who shoulders 
the blame. Chalk up another superb intrigue for the foremost mystery writer 
of her half century. 





5 men —3 women 


Books, $1.25 Royalty, $50.00 
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PATRIOTIC PLAYS AND PROGRAMS by 
Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe. 1956, Plays 
Inc., 418 pp. 

This hae ol includes 20 plays, 7 playlets, 
11 group readings, 5 spelldowns, and 14 recita- 
tions all aimed at youngsters in the elemen- 
tary or junior high school brackets. Subject 
matter covers a multitude of items: ideals, 
such as religious freedom, freedom of the press, 


honesty, citizenship, etc.; famous historical 


characterizations, such as Lincoln, Haym Salo- 

mon, Roger Williams, Betsy Ross, John Andre, 

Jefferson, Francis Scott Key, Molly Pitcher, 

etc.; and comparisons of the heritage of the 

past with the citizen’s present responsibilities 
and privileges. All the pieces are quite simply 
but sharply written, although this reader's sel 
sonal dislike of abstractions and _personifica- 
tions, such as “Miss Democracy” and _ the 

“Spirit of the Revolutionary War,” naturally 

leads him to avoid such pageant-like scripts 

and settle on those plays with straightforward 
realistic characters as the most desirable scripts. 

Some of the scripts also will point their moral 

a bit too obviously for some people’s taste, but 

perhaps children need the obvious and will 

not be so bothered by this tendency. 

All materials are royalty-free. Many can be 
produced with little or no facilities, although 
the historical plays can use as elaborate set- 
tings as desired. Some attempt at historical 
costuming should obviously be made to catch 
the spirit of the past. All in all, because of the 
great number of scripts and the coverage of so 
many important ideas and people which are 
allied with the curriculum and national holi- 
days, this book should be useful to teachers 
of social studies and dramatics at the elemen- 
t and junior high school level. 

THE GIRL FROM SAMOS by Ida L. Erhlich. 
Two-act comedy; Everyman’s Theatre, 152 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 5M, 8W;; set- 
ting: a road between two homes; royalty: 
$25.00 first performance, $20.00 subsequent 
performances. 

From the few extant scenes and fragments 
of the works of Menander, best known writer 
of the New Comedy in the latter days of Greek 
drama, Mrs. Ehrlich has pieced together, 
adapted, and cleverly contrived a complete 
play that includes all the important characters 
Menander is now known to have created. In an 
excellent introduction the author explains that 
Menander was a product of his times, reflect- 
ing contemporary conditions, such as the low 
status of women, conquered citizens turned 
slaves, and the hard lot of a great civilization 
weakened by war. The story of this play con- 
cerns the intertwined relationships of two fam- 
ilies of different income brackets, the difficul- 
ties of foundlings and slaves in proving their 
legitimacy and citizenship to secure their hu- 
man rights, and the power of the heads of 
households over all who live under their roofs. 
There are sad and tense moments, as well as 
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farcical ones, but of course all ends happily 
with a triple wedding in the offing. The 
characterization is interestingly individualistic, 
even in the case of a half-dozen roles that are 
only bit or one-scene parts. Dialogue fairly 
well approaches modern vernacular prose and 
should not be hard for the young actor to make 
his own. 

The setting might be done quite simply, with 
two facades of houses and an open yard and 
road between them. Costumes can be rented 
from Everyman’s Theatre, if desired, at the 
price of $75.00 for the lot of thirteen for a 
week—a most reasonable price compared with 
costs at most regular costume houses. Music 
for the two songs (by Mrs. Ehrlich) is also 
available at noininal cost. Groups who want 
to do something different, a classic that is not 
too difficult and still entertaining, should read 
this play. 

CENTRAL AND FLEXIBLE STAGING by 
Walden P. Boyle. 1956, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 117 pp. 

In this small but amply illustrated book may 
be found the latest conclusions on the recent 
attempts to escape the picture-frame stage. 
Now that the thrill of rediscovery of arena 
staging has somewhat passed into a more sober 
contemplation of the method, many have dis- 
covered that the frequent previous choice of 
peephole or arena stage is not only no longer 
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necessary but rarely desirable. Flexible theaters 
(those that can be easily adapted to prosceni- 
um, arena, horseshoe, and other shapes of audi- 
ence-stage arrangement) are at last answering 
any and all problems of the director rather than 
merely some of them. Mr. Boyle, who has had 
extensive experience at the University of Cali- 
fornia with a theater than can be rearranged 
to suit any play and purpose, concisely and 
clearly demonstrates how such a theater can be 
devised and used. Although he says nothing 
about comparative costs of the standard pro- 
scenium theater and the flexible theater (with 
movable chairs placed on movable platforms), 
it certainly appears plausible that there should 
be little difference, if any, between the 
budgets. What is perhaps more important to 
readers of Dramatics is that directors who 
have inadequate proscenium theaters and must 
—or merely wish—to utilize the gym or cafe- 
teria, etc., for producing their plays can find 
ample suggestions here as to how to set up 
both their audience and stage elements. In ad- 
dition they can further find generalized advice 
on such problems as choice of plays, use of 
properties and scenery, costumes and make- 
up, lighting, acting, and directing. In fact chis 
book seems written primarily for such begin- 
ners, for Mr. Boyle spends much time in de- 
scribing not only the ideal set-up, but par- 
ticularly the most limited set-ups with which 
beginners may start. No director should feel 
free to bemoan his lack of an auditorium from 
here ov, for this book will show him how to 
have theater if he has no more than a large 
classroom (30 x 30 feet) at his command. With 
this he may indeed have a more flexible—and 
thus more modern and useful—theater than 
many a director who is saddled with an over- 
sized auditorium that has bad acoustics, sight- 
lines, or technical equipment. 

TELEVISION IN THE MAKING, edited by 
Paul Rotha. 1956, Hastings House, 213 pp. 
Although this book was originally published 

this year in England, it is now being published 

as another in the Communication Arts Books 
series. Aside from the introduction and glos- 
sary of TV technical terms by Mr. Rotha, it 
contains twenty personal essays by individual 
contributors, arranged in three sections: Pro- 
grammes and Producers, Studios and Services. 
and The Scope of Television. Virtually all 


writers are English, with the exception of a 
few Americans like Max Liebman (“Variety 
and Television”) and Robert Wade (“Design 
in American Television”), so that the chief 
value of the book is the complete insight it 
gives of the BBC, whose comparison with the 
American broadcasting system is always an in- 
teresting speculation. Every phase, program 
type, job and effect of television broadcasting 
is discussed by the experts, but usually in very 
generalized terms. Thus this is not a “practi- 
cal” book in the sense that a chapter on TV 
acting presents the theory and rules of actin 
before the camera; in fact the only detailed an 
concrete chapter is Mr. Wade’s very specific 
one on designing for TV. But there are other 
compensations: the—dare one say, “typically 
British”?—chatty descriptions of such exciting 
events as the televising of the coronation of 
Ler Elizabeth II, and the determined con- 
clusions of most of the writers to raise the in- 
tellectual and artistic levels of television pro- 
gramming. The teacher should make good use 
of this book as a source of information on TV 
in general, and British TV in particular. 

THE MODERN TREASURY OF CHRIST- 
MAS PLAYS, edited by Lawrence M. 
Brings. 1955, Denison, 536 pp. 

The harried director who each year hunts 
frantically for a reasonably good Christmas play 
knows all too well that, after a few tired old 





favorites are run through, there are few good 
ossibilities to choose from. Perhaps this col- 
ection of twenty-two one-acts will help make 
his Christmas season a bit merrier. The plays 
have casts from five to ten or so, with many 
possibilities of adding extras and_ singing 
groups. Playing times run from twenty-five 
minutes to around an hour. All are royalty-free 
with the purchase of copies for each cast mem- 
ber (all at fifty cents each). Ten of the plays 
concern the Biblical Nativity situation all or in 
part, so that costumes of that era are quite 
necessary. The rest are virtually all modern, re- 
quiring no special costumes except in a few 
exceptions, such as the Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. Settings could be just about anything 
that is available. Most of the plays are realistic 
in their style of characterization, although a 
few are somewhat stylized or fantastic. Chief 
drawbacks in several of the scripts are the 
ones often found in Christmas materials: oc- 
casional awkward attempts at what is thought 
of as ancient speech of the Nativity era and 
is really King James Biblical language; senti- 
mentality that can easily cross over into the 
maudlin if the actors are not careful; and a 
weakness of plot structure which relies too 
much on coincidence and miraculous happen- 
stance instead of the strength that comes from 
people initiating their own situations. Never- 
theless many of these plays will be welcomed 
by directors for other merits they possess, such 
as their clear-cut emphasis on the Christmas 
theme and the frequent interest engendered 
in characters who, according to either history 
or imagination, might have been involved as 
minor personalities on the fringes of the great 
event. 

THE VICARIOUS YEARS by John van Dr- 

ten. 1955, Scribners, 187 pp. 

An Englishman by birth #. an American bv 
adoption, John van Druten writes the story o 
his early formative years, from childhood to 
the time of his first achievement as a published 
author. In this autobiography, which he calls 
a novel, there is nothing, however, that con- 
cerns his somewhat later affiliation with the 
theater, and admirers of his who love the 
theater will find the book interesting only as 
a well-told personal story rather than an in- 
sight to his position of one of America’s lead- 
ing dramatists. 
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By Frances Bowyer 


Set in Jerusalem at the time of the 

Roman occupation, SHADOW OF A 
CROSS is a full-bodied, powerful play 
that combines a universal and timeless 

theme with exceptional opportunities for 
varied characterizations and memorable 
dialogue. 





The play accents the importance of the 
freedom of the spirit of man and the respon- 
sibility of each individual in making the 
brotherhood of man a reality. 


THE STORY: Headstrong Joel of Gallim, re- 
turning to his native Jerusalem, clashes with 
Paulus, an arrogant Roman, and tries to kill 
him. Stephan thwarts this attempt and reveals 
the existence of a non-violent resistance move- 
ment headed by a young Nazarene. 

Joel schemes with the unhappy Judas to try to 
force the Nazarene to violent resistance. Then, in the 
shadow of the crosses on Golgotha, Stephan denounces 
Joel and is arrested. Joel plots to rescue his former 
friend, but the plot miscarries in a dramatic reversal. 

Finally Joel admits that there can be a Power greater 
than his own will to rectify the world. 


Flexible staging: either one basic set or played against 
a simple backdrop or cyclorama. Can be staged in three 
acts or nine short scenes. Cast: 13 men, 8 women, extras 
(optional number). 

Books, 85c each. Royalty for each stage performance: 
20% of receipts, with a maximum of $25 each and no mini- 
mum. Two-color posters: 12 for $1. 





Write for our NEW drama catalogue. 
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